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~~ AMERICA ~ 
Has THE (REOLE A eNusic OF His Own? 


Racial Elements Form a Conflicting 


Background fora Mosaic of SONGS 


Will Specht 


AS the Creole a music of his 
own? Musically the Creole 
has not revealed a creative mind. 
But the rich color of the Creole’s 
life has influenced a host of songs. 


Whatever else the Creole may 
have done in grafting culture to a 
city born in a swamp; however he 
may have struggled through inun- 
dations and other misfortunes, he 
has never had the genius to per- 
petuate his agonies, joys, his his- 
tory, in a medium which would 
have mirrored ideally his golden, 
scalk, or songs and _ dances 
if somewhat bombastic, traditions 
and his lavender sentiments. 

What remains today that is 
loosely termed Creole consists of 
the feeble compositions of a bril- 
liant pianist, Louis Moreau Gott- 
schalk, or song and dances 
adapted from Negro origins or de- 





rived to some extent from French 
and Spanish sources. 


Gottschalk was a peculiar figure. 
Europe féted him; such composers as 
Chopin and Berlioz praised him. 
Legend has added touches of romance 
to his glamorous character. He is re- 
membered as a remarkable pianist, an 
artist who carried his ideals to the ex- 
treme of refusing an offer of $20,000 
a year and expenses from Barnum be- 
cause he disapproved of that showman’s 
publicity methods. 


Born in New Orleans, growing up in 
her mild climate, Louis Moreau Gott- 
schalk industriously applied himself to 
the study of the piano, startling amateur 
and professional alike by his remark- 
able talent and wunspoiled modesty. 
Rumor has it that as a child he was 
called upon to fill the post of organist 
in an emergency at the Cathedral Saint- 
Louis, and the same rumor unblush- 


ingly proclaims that he played beautiful- 
ly, though his legs were so short that 
his teacher had to operate the pedeals 
at the nodded directions of the young 
prodigy. 
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IN 7“. CENTER OF THE CREOLE COUNTRY. 
A OLD PLANTATION MANSION ANTEDATING 


OVELY 


None the less, Gottschalk managed 
to survive such stories as these and 
as a matured artist won the praise of 
critics and public wherever he traveled. 
As a composer he was prolific and dis- 
appointing. Numbered among his works 
are two symphonies, (one of which, La 
Nuit des Tropiques, was played at 
Havana by 800 musicians), an opera, 
a cantata, several piano pieces noted for 
brilliancy, and his more meditative, but 
particularly well-known The Last Hope, 
around which sentiment and fact com- 
bined have woven another story. 


Story of the Last Hupe 

According to Gustave Choquet of La 
France Musicale, Gottschalk’s playing 
was the only solace of a very beautiful 
lady mourning the death of a beloved 
son. As the time approached for the 
pianist to leave her, she begged one 
more melody, one last hope—a memory 
of both the son and the friend. Ac- 
ceding to her request and very much 
touched, Gottschalk improvised a 
melody from which grew his most 
famous composition. He then left the 
city to fulfill a concert engagement. 

Upon his return some time later, the 
church bells were tolling and the lady 
was dead. He is afterward reported 
as playing The Last Hope every eve- 
ning as a prayer. 

Gottschalk’s other well-known com- 
position is of an entirely different char- 
acter. Taking as a theme a dance 
melody for his Negro Bamboula, he 
created a work hardly in taste with the 
dance itself. The European critic who 
spoke of “African splendors” in this 
connection certainly knew little enough 
of them, for difficult passages in sixths 
and complicated variations on a theme, 


THE HOME OF THE SERPENT GOD, ONE OF THE CYPRESS SWAMPS IN THE while very much in accord with the 
ALMOST IMPENETRABLE REGIONS WHERE VOUDOU ORGIES WERE HELD 





virtuoso style of composition then fav- 
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ored, are certainly not “African splen- 
dors.” Gottschalk’s Bamboula is the 
work of a remarkably brilliant pianist, 
and its primary purpose was to reveal 
a marvellous technic. If he caught 
something of the bamboula’s spirit it 
was simply because he made use of a 
melody to which the Negroes danced 
the bamboula. Yet on the whole this 
composition, as well as his others, has 
qualities, though it is significant that 
the praise lavished upon Gottschalk was 
largely as a pianist. Said Chopin, “My 
boy, I predict that you will become the 
king of pianists.” 

For the remainder of the m@sic which 
expresses the spirit of Creoland, one 
must turn to the Creole Negro, so- 
called. Living in a Latin-American, 
Catholic community, having a social 
fabric peculiar to that section of the 
country, his songs and dances naturally 
differ from those of the Negro in- 
habiting the Protestant-English colonies. 

Primarily, the Negro caste was 
divided into three groups: the pure 
black, very often a slave, known in the 
songs of his day as Cocodrie; the 


Milate, male quadroon, very often a 
freeman, but suffering because of his 
mixed blood and the restrictions it 


placed upon him; and the Milatesse, the 
female quadroon, whose charms and 
ambition often won her power. 

“Too black to be white and too white 
to be black, he remains a mule,” said 
the Cocodrie of the Milate and Mila- 
tesse. And the Milate, knowing the 
contempt the pure black felt for him, 
sensitive of the dislike of the Milatesse, 
felt himself a poor human at best, while 
the Milatesse, scorning union with a 
Milate, despising the Negro and re- 
alizing that the white man could be hers 


(Continued on page 22) 
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LONDON, June 30.—A visiting na- 
tional orchestra from abroad and 
a London production of a continental 
masterpiece have been memorable. 

An event of importance has been the 
first London appearance, at Queen’s 
Hall, of the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Buda-Pest, conducted by Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. This, the representative na- 
tional orchestra of Hungary, is also 
that of the Buda-Pest Opera. Number- 
ing 110 performers, its ensemble play- 
ing afforded an admirable demonstration 
of the unity which organized work and 
constant rehearsal and performance un- 
der one particular conductor with mas- 
tery of his art can produce. Dohnanyi 
has already created a considerable place 
for himself in London’s musical esti- 
mation; but never before has he 
achieved so impressively as with this 
fine orchestra of his compatriots. 

Not less arresting was his appear- 
ance jin the dual role of pianist and 
conductor, playing the solo part in the 
Mozart concerto in G major and direct- 
ing from his seat at the instrument. 
True, Ethel Leginska has presented her- 
self in a similar dual essay; therefore 
Dohnanyi’s performance was not pre- 
cisely a novelty,—which left one free 
to consider its aesthetic qualities. The 
main difference between the earlier dual 
event and the Hungarian’s achievement 
lies in the dual mastery which he pos- 
sesses. He is not only a fine pianist; 
he is a conductor of individuality and 
power. He has dramatic sense; but his 
is no mere reliance on showmanship, 
still less om mere mass-sensation. The 
superb sonority of the brass in the Liszt 
symphonic poem, Les Preludes,—quite 
the most aesthetic and poetic of this 
often rather pictorial series;—was a 
real thrill and one which compensated 
for the rather harsh violin tone in the 
Mozart work. 


A Medium of Musicality 


It was in the rhythmic vitality and 
subtlety of Dohnanyl‘s own work that 
the Buda-Pest players gave the finest 
demonstration of their tone-gradation 
and unity of ensemble. This is music 
where musicianship is the medium of 
musicality. It stands apart, the decided 
expression of an individual who refuses 
alike the easy, ready-made clichés of 
academicism or atonalism. It is im- 
bued with personality. Though it em- 
ploys much of the composer’s native 
idiom, it gives this the personal nuance. 
The traditional dance-figures and song- 
cadences of Hungarian folk music are 
discernible, *but they are refined into 
decorative motifs in an imaginative mu- 
sical design,—are employed musically 
as a Mestrovic uses the folk formulae 
of angles in peasant folk-carving to 
create fresh planes of light and shad- 
ow, and fresh constructional values, in 
sculpture. 

Above all, one feels that this music 
expresses fundamental folk-traits of a 
national psychology which marches 
with its own times and is not merely 
expressive of retrospective historic sen- 
timent. What is local in it is so trans- 
muted and enhanced through the vision 
of a virile poet as to become universal 
in appeal. Dohnanyi may employ the 
musical Magyar speech of his native 
Hungary; but he is an artist rising 
above the mere picturesque featuring 
of any dialect and expands it to con- 
tribute to a musical art literature. 


Memorial Music 


As is fitting this year, the tenth an- 
niversary of the death of Debussy, a 
strong effort is being made to secure 
a permanent memorial to his memory, 
to be erected in the Forest of St.-Ger- 
main near Paris. To further that end 


a concert was given in Wigmore Hall, 
the program of which consisted exclu- 
sively of works by the French master. 
A close personal link with his person- 
ality was. provided by the appearance of 
G. Jean-Aubry, celebrated French mu- 
sical littérateur and editor of The 
Chesterian, to deliver a deeply interest- 
ing introduction casting many intimate 
sidelights on the life, character and 
human interest of Debussy. Assisting 
artists included Ninon Vallin, vocalist; 
Gabrielle Methot, pianist; Brosa, vio- 
linist, and the Brosa String Quartet, an 
excellent ensemble. The items ranged 
from the early Air de Lia from L’En- 
fant prodigue, to the late Sonata for 
violin and piano. Songs, notably the 
Fantoches and Mandoline and the ex- 
quisite cycle Chansons de Bilitis, were 
sung with fine effect by Ninon Vallin, 
‘whose expressive powers are backed 
yy a voice of rich quality and volume. 
4 delicious rendition of the ever-green 
juartet in G rounded off a program 
notable for general subtlety and charm 
of interpretation. 


Reveals Scots Spirits 


A concert of the Virtuoso String 
Quartet in Aeolian Hall once more re- 
vealed how powerful a part the Celtic 
elements in the race are playing in 
modern British music. Beside the new 
string quartet in C minor of J. B. Mc- 
Ewen, a composer of typically Gaelic 
inspiration, figured the heroically lovely 
piano quintet of Arnold Bax, imbued 
with Erse poetry and the horn quin- 
tet of York Bowen, a composer of 
Welsh derivation. 

The new McEwen work was marked 
by the fine sense of the string medium 
which this composer has earlier dis- 
played effectively. Its moods tend to- 
wards the Gaelic austerity which has 
such close affinity with the genius loci 
of Highland craig and lonely lochs. 
Here is the rich poetry of mood which, 
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in ancient times, led the Gaelic bards 
to image in mountain mist and gigan- 
tic cloud the mysterious legendary 
might of looming gods and towering 
heroes, of the heroic myths of Finn and 
Ossian. From the gray mists of moun- 
tain glens the Gaelic vision has de- 
veloped a peculiar subtlety in differ- 
entiating the varied shades of gray. 
Here it may be opalescent, there clear- 
shining silver; the gray of the hour 
before dawn, luminous with dew, con- 
trasts with the darker hue of evening 
twilight and between stretches the blue- 
gray expanse of sky, with its subtly 
graded infinitude. 

Of such things one thinks when one 
hears McEwen’s music—the _ stark 
beauty of the Solway symphony, the or- 
chestral ballad-poem, Gray Galloway, 
the Ossianic symphonic poem, Comala. 
It is there in the violin poem, The 
Lone Shore—this Gaelic intimacy with 
the mysteries of sky and water, cloud 
and mist. Without avowed program, 
its moods haunt and make haunting 
much of this new string quartet. True, 
there is also something of the vivac- 
ity which we knew earlier in Mc- 
Ewen’s Scottish dances; there too, 
something of the lyricism of his Hills 
o Heather. Most assuredly, however, 
this music presents anew the typical 
Gaeli¢ mystic, sterner, more austere, 
less given to contemplating heartache 
and pathos than his Irish cousins, more 
imbued with the eerie seership such as 
we know in Highland second-sight. It 
is music which has the persistent con- 
templation of some majestic mystery 
printed on the creative vision, even 
where the creative artist turns aside 
awhile, even where he smiles on the 
human things of life. It reminds one 
in this way of the heroically mystical 
drawings and paintings of Davidson, 
close Gaelic relative of William Blake. 
Musically speaking, jt has a compelling 
and consistent sweeping breadth. 





TWO ARTISTS AND A CERTAIN CANDIDATE. 


GRACE LESLIE, CONTRALTO 


(LEFT) AND LILLIAN GUSTAFSON, SOPRANO, CONFER WITH THE HON. ALFRED 
E. SMITH AT CHATAUQUA, N., Y. 


RB EIGH 
‘ L HENRY 


Spiritually akin, Bax has endowed 
British music as W. B. Yeats enriched 


-British poetry. Judging superficially, 


some would see in him a neo-romantic. 
Actually he is remote from romantic- 
ism; he goes to deeper fundamentals. 
He apprehends the romance spirit as 
mediaeval life knew it. His inspiration 
traces to the original Celtic sources of 
that spirit. He transmutes into musical 
decorative design the imaginative Cel- 
tic sense of florescent imagery, delicate 
symbolism and glowing illumination 
found in the ancient Irish Book of 
Kells. He imbues music with the Cel- 
tic moods of visionary ecstasy, remote, 
haunted heroism and poignant passion. 
Heroism dominates the piano quintet,— 
in which Harriet Cohen was an inspired 
pianist,—not belligerent militancy, but 
deeper idealistic heroism, that of the 
spirit challenging fatality. It has the 
haunted tragedy and high courage run- 
ning through the Erse Red Branch leg- 
ends of Cuchullain and Conary Mor. 
It carries more high pride than pathos, 
is spiritually one with the bravery of 
those 

“Lonely antagonists of Destiny 

Who went down scornful before many 

spears.” 

An age engrossed in making itself 
anew, in the image of idolized machin- 
ery, may not find such music up-to-date; 
for it is verily “such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” Yet of such stuff is the only 
garb to place about and keep alive the 
human soul. 


De Falla’s Fantasy 


The Puppet-Show of Master Pedro, 
the outstanding success of a triple bill 
at the Court Theatre—the third week 
of the Johnstone-Douglas season of 
light opera,—was in course of composi- 
tion while I was staying in the Alham- 
bra at Granada, where Manuel de Falla 
has his delightful home. It was then, 
as our earlier friendship deepened in 
the wonderful intimacy of our visits to- 
gether to the Albaicin (the gypsy quar- 
ter of Granada which reflects so much 
of the atmosphere of La Vida Breve, 
de Falla’s early opera and of his later 
choregraphic fantasy, El Amor Brujo, 
—and of our nights spent wandering in 
the arabesque gardens of the Alham- 
bra and the Generalife), that I came 
to gain closer insight into the influence 
exercised by Andaluzan folk-lore over 
the imaginative mind of Spain’s subtlest 
and greatest composer. That folk-lore is 
imbued with drama, from the poignant 
cadenzas of the malaguenas, the dra- 
matic chant-scenas of the folk singers, 
through the dances of Spain such as 
those danced for us by the incomparable 
La Argentina to the Spanish creations 
for the theatre itself. 

No theatre could present such a spec- 
tacle of dramatic fantasy as one wit- 
nesses at the Fiesta da Cante Jondo, 
the Andaluzan competitative festival of 
Flamenco folk song. Contributing to 
this were the massed tiers of specta- 
tors, the women, high and low, all in 
traditional Spanish costume,—mantillas 
and Manilla shawls of gorgeous de- 
sign; the picturesque civic and military 
uniforms; and high above all, the im- 
periously poised singers standing out 
boldly against the sky-line on the red 
walls of the Alhambra under the glare 
of torches and the fiery glow of Bengal 
lights, pouring forth their strangely pas- 
sionate, semi-Oriental canticles to the 
bizarre accompaniment of guitars, every 
chant punctuated by the stirring “Olé, 
Olé!” of the audience as it ascended 
to its ornate climax. 

ere was drama, the drama of some 
transplanted Thousand and One Nights, 
(Continued on page 16) 
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DR. WILLIAM GILLIES 
RESPONSIBLEs FOR A NEW 
DURING THE SUMMER HE 


WHITTAKER, 
’ EDITION 
IS LECTURING IN 


R. WILLIAM GILLIES 
WHITTAKER, now in this 
country, is conductor of choral and 
orchestral classes at Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, con- 
ductor of the Choral Union, and 
conductor of the Newcastle Bach 
Choir, which has specialized on 
modern British composers as well 
as the works of Bach and gave a 
three-day Bach Festival in London 
in 1922. He is the editor of the 
Bach choral works published by the 
Oxford University Press—also of 
the Oxford Choral Series. His 
edition of the Bach Cantatas were 
prepared for the Bach Cantata Clubs 
of London and New York. Last 
summer he took his Newcastle 
Bach Club to sing at Salisbury. 
Dr. Whittaker has come to the 
States principally to lecture at the 
Summer School at Cornell’ Uni- 
versity. He went on a lecture tour 
before starting at Cornell—to 
Greensboro, Winston-Salem, and 
the University of Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, lecturing on audio- 
graphic music and the competition 
festival movement in England. He 
also lectured on Bach Cantatas at 
the Summer School of Church 
Music at Wellesley. He returns to 
England in September, but he will 
visit America again for a lecture 
tour. 
* * * 


British Excel in Scholarship 

In America iad continental Europe 
the charge that Great Britain is a 
musical desert is frequently heard. 
Englishmen themselves often admit that 
their country is unmusical. The more 
one studies the activities of British 
musicians the more one is forced to 
the conclusion that this charge is based 


on the same sort of fiction as the 
popular belief that the English are 
lacking inj a sense of humor. Un- 


doubtedly, their humor is of a differ- 
ent brand from that of the American 
and is not therefore apt to be ap- 
preciated in this country. So, too, their 
musical activities are not of the kind 
that gain immediate credit, even in their 
own land. They are not outstanding as 
public performers. Few of their sing- 





a 
ers, pianists or 
violinists have 
won world-wide 
reput a 
tion. Since the 
golden days of 
Elizabeth their 
composers have 
been of medi- 
ocre quality, 
with a present- 
day revival that 
promises to 
bring them 
again to the 
front in this 

BACH STUDENT, IS field, 

GIN THIS COUNTRY In one res- 
pect, however, 
the British 


musician has always excelled; that is, 
in the field of scholarship. Although we 
in America are often accused of wor- 
shipping at the shrine of “brainyness” 
we have few musicians who have done 
anything outstanding in the way of 
research or scholarship—Oscar Son- 
neck and a very few others. 

But there is quite a formidable array 
of names among the British who are 
so occupied, and one of these, Dr. W. G. 
Whittaker, particularly arrests out at- 
tention at this time. This scholarly 
musician, himself a composer of parts, 
has been devoting considerable time to 
editing musical publications for the 
Oxford University Press. Many of 
them have been reviewed in these col- 
ums. But the latest venture of Dr. 
Whittaker in presenting certain of 
3ach’s sacred and secular cantatas is 
of unusual moment. I am sure that I 
am only one of a vast majority of 
musicians who are constantly being 
surprised and astonished afresh with 
the versatility, prolific output and 
boundless genius of J. S. Bach. I find 
myself again immersed in the wonders 
of the old master’s musical beauties, 
looking through these new editions of 
the cantatas. 


The Cantatas 


3ach composed about 295 cantatas, 
which, in view of his great number of 
works in other forms, seem an in- 
credible amount of choral writing. 
However, he lived in an age that pro- 
duced prolific composers, several of his 
contemporaries contributed an even 
greater volume of material to the 
church. But while quantity may al- 
ways be a source of astonishment, it 
does not necessarily command either 
respect or admiration. In the case of 
Bach, on the other hand, we are face 
to face with an unbelievable activity 
combined with supreme genius. 

seing human, and therefore subject 
to the fluctuations of the human mind, 
tach is not at his best in all these 
cantatas, though the least interesting of 
them would be a life’s masterpiece for 
some makers of music who enjoy a 
passing reputation. But even a super- 
ficial study of the cantatas alone in 


rotation shows the steady unfolding of 
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| Bach's (antatas in a Noew Edition 


By SIDNEY DALTON 


Bach’s genius and the gradual perfect- 
ing of his mighty contrapuntal tech 
nique. 

Much of his life and character is to 
be discovered in these works, too. His 
deep faith amd spiritual exhaltation 
pervade every note. His love for the 
German chorale, his belief that it was 
not only a dignified means of praise 
but one that surely must be acceptable 
to God himself, impresses the observer 
indelibly. Although at times Bach 
digressed a little from the path, his 
digressions seemed always to convince 
his sturdy Teutonic nature that the 
chorale was at once the root and branch 


of sacred music. Hence, we see him 
using it more and more as he goes 
along, weaving his intricate contra- 
puntal web about its stately flowing 
measures. 
Bach Exalted Chorale 

His favorite and most impressive 


manner of treatment was, perhaps, an 
introductory chorus of elaborate pro- 
portions, introducing the chorale in 
augmentation and surrounding, or ac- 
companying it, with rapidly moving 
florid parts in the other voices. Fol- 
lowing this chorus with aria and 
recitative, he would conclude the work 
by a presentation of the chorale in its 
simplest and most unadorned form. 
Superficially, it might appear that Bach 
was putting the cart before the horse 
in this arrangement of material. His 
idea, however, from the point of view 
of appropriateness in the service of 
the church, seems to have been that 
the solid, homophonic beauty of the 
choral, succeeding its florid treatment, 
made a fitting close for a religious 
service; and, surely, his point was well 
taken. 


The Oxford Editions 


Whether or not it is the intention of 
Dr. Whittaker and the publishers (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch) to add others of the 
cantatas from time to time, I have no 
idea. Those so far received are ten in 
number, uniformly put out in octavo size 


The numbers and titles are: no. 22, 
Jesus Called to Him the Twelve; 
no. 31, The Heavens Shout; no. 50, 
Now Hath the Grace and the 


Strength; no. 64, See Now; no. 98, 
What God Doth, Surely That is Right; 
no. 105, Lord, Enter not Into Wrath; 
no. 121, Lord Christ We now Thy 
Praises Sing; no. 122, Sing We the 
Birth; no. 152, O Walk the Heavenly 
Way, and one of the secular cantatas, 
no. 203, False Love. This is one of 
the three secular cantatas for solo voice, 
written in the Italian manner, and held 
by some authorities to be wrongly at- 
tributed to the great master. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the edition is found in the English 
translations by Dr. C. Sanford Terry. 
This Bach authority has already pub- 
lished a book, Bach’s Cantata Texts, 
Sacred and Secular (Constable & Co.) 
and in practically all these editions of 





Dr. Whittaker’s, these translations have 
been used. The names of these col- 
laborators are absent from only one of 
the ten works named. No. 152 is edited 
and arranged by Charles Kennedy 
Scott and the translation is by Beatrice 
E. Bulman. 


The Extended Chorales 


Not content with presenting the can- 
tatas, the Oxford Press is also issuing 
a series of Bach’s Extended Chorales, 
which will include all the extended 
chorales from the cantatas. Again the 
editor is Dr. Whittaker and the trans- 
lator Dr. Terry. This series offers an 
excellent opportunity for choirs to per- 
form selections from the larger works, 
without the necessity of purchasing the 
complete score. In only one instance, 
the editor tells us, is an exception 
made. That is in the case of the third 
cantata, where the chorale is insepar 
able from the context. With a friendly 
eye toward one of the most vocally 
musical sections of the British Isles, 
these chorals have also a translation 
into Welsh. 

Rounding out these great Bach edi 
tions, Dr. Whittaker tmcludes in the 
Oxford Orchestra Series” all the in- 
strumental numbers from Bach’s church 
and secular cantatas except a few which 
are merely re-arrangements of move- 
ments from well-known concertos.” As 
the editor says, in speaking of these 
remarkable excerpts: “They will be 
able to take their rightful place beside 
the Brandenburg concertos, the over- 
tures, and the solo concertos, and 
several beside the sonatas, because most 
of them are equally effective as or- 
chestral and as chamber music.” 

Ten of the series have been received. 
The get-up is excellent and the several 
are comparatively inexpensive. 
They are: Sinfonias to cantatas nos. 
12, 21, 156: Sinfonia to Church Can- 
tata no. 42: Sonatina from Church 
Cantata no. 106, and Sonata from 
Church Cantata no. 182; Sinfonia from 


issues 


Church Cantata no. 18: Sinfonia to 
Secular Cantata no. 209; Sinfonia to 
-hurch Cantata no. 75: Sinfonia to 
Church Cantata no. 76; March from 


Dramma per Musica, Prelude to Can- 
tata no. 212, trio; Sinfonias to Church 
Cantatas nos. 150 and 196: Concerto 
from Church Cantata no. 142. 

The Oxford University Press, Dr. 
Whittaker and his collaborator, Dr. 
Terry, have done a fine thing for the 
art of music in Great Britain and 
America, and for every serious musi 
cian, in putting out these great editions 
of the works of a towering genius 
whose compositions are receiving their 
due amount of attention one hundred 
and seventy eight years after his pen 
was laid down. 





Mramr, Fra—C. F. Cushman has 
arranged another course in ear training 
and sight singing under the Miller 
Foundation at the White Temple. The 
course is free, and text books are fur- 
nished without cost. 
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Large Prize for 


Service to Music 


Columbia Phonograph 
Offers Annual Award 


A prize of $5,000 for the year’s most 
outstanding contribution to the ad- 
vancement of music will be awarded 
annually by the Columbia Phonograph 
Company. The idea of the company 
is that this shall be such an award as 
the Nobel prize is in the field of science 
and literature, that it shall be a recog- 
nition of something valuable that has 
been added to present day musical 
knowledge. Not necessarily an in- 
dividual but an entire group will be 
considered eligible to the prize. 

“Merely to write a striking new 
composition will not necessarily win 
the prize,” Frederick N. Sard of the 
company said, “The English singers in 
resurrecting the lovely old works by 
Purcell, Byrd, Weelkes and others of 
that age rendered an outstanding con- 
tribution to music, and might have been 
eligible. If some modern composer 
should produce excellent cello concertos 
in the face of the great paucity of cello 
literature, he will have rendered a 
great service to musical advancement. 
If some musician should arise and 
write a work revitalizing opera then 
he might be eligible. He would have 
breathed new life into a fading art 
form which is crying out for new 
ideas and new methods of expression. 
I have one case in mind—Paul Hinde- 
mith, the young German composer who 
is writing significant music for the 
operatic stage today. A small group 
of teachers discovering a method of 
musical education which brings music 
to multitudes hitherto untouched might 
also be a possibility.” 

The award will be made every year 
for ten years, the first one in December, 
1929. An international council known 
as the Permanent Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Music will recommend 
four or five possible prize-winners each 
year to the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany, which will make the final de- 
cision. The same system of zones and 
committees within the zones that ob- 
tained in the Schubert Composition con- 
test will again obtain. It is likely that 
the League of Nations building in 
Geneva will be the scene of the first 
meeting of the council. 





ANOTHER STRAUSS @PERA 
IN PROSPECT 


Richard Strauss is at work on an- 
other new opera of lighter vein than 
The Egyptian Helen. Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal wrote the text and chose 
the title, Arabella. 

Like the Rosenkavalier, it is set in 
Vienna, but in a later period, toward 
the end of the sixties in the last cen 
tury, when the “good old times” were 
just on the point of being replaced by 
modern life. It was the classic period 
of the waltz and the fiacre, the two- 
horse hackney coach, whose last epi- 
ge can still be seen in front of the 
ig Ringstrasse hotels. 

Arabella is a beautiful countess, who 
goes with aristocratic friends to the 
“Fiakerball,” the great yearly ball of 
the popular coach drivers, which was 
famous for its gaiety and for the fact 
that it was patronized by the smartest 
society of the city. At this ball begins 
a love intrigue, which is spread out 
over two cheerful acts with a happy 
end. Hofmannsthal’s work is charm- 
ing, says Mr. Strauss. It is expected 


that the latter will compose bright 
Viennese music with some stirring 
waltzes. 





PitrspurG, July 24.—Continuing its 
series of ilustrated recitals by the direc- 
tors, The Pittsburgh Musical Institute 

resented Dallmeyer RusSsell, pianist, on 

Fuly 12. Mr. Russell spoke on the sub- 
ject, Old Dance Forms, and copiously 
illustrated his talk. W. E. B. 
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To the Editor: 

We are obliged to ask for a cor- 
rection of statements made by your 
correspondent Nena Benitez regarding 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Havana, 
conducted by Pedro San Juan, and its 
standing in our musical community— 
appeared in the June 23rd issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA, page 8. 

It is not true, as it appears from 
the article, that the Philharmonic Or- 


lectures on medicine, sociology, litera- 
ture and other subjects. 

Besides the Havana Symphony Or- 
chestra there exists also, as an in- 
dependent entity, the Chamber Music 
Orchestra, conducted by Maestro Al- 
berto Falcon, founder and director of 
the Falcon Conservatory. 

We beg you to rectify the erroneous 
information published in your paper, 
taking into consideration that the 
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Richard 
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| W acner’s Rune TO BE Given 
IN America Wiruour Curs 


des Nibelungen, 
the Bayreuth Festpielhaus p 
to be given in New York, according to a statement issued by George 


Ring 
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with complete 
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Blumenthal, general manager of the German Opera Company, who 
arrived here last week on the Deutschland from Germany. 
“For several weeks,” said Mr. Blumenthal, I have been in Ger- 


many, assembling a company of artists from leading opera houses in 
Germany for a twelve weeks’ tour, embracing one hundred performances 
in the United States and Canada for the coming season, beginning 
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for one week in New York, with an afternoon and evening “cycle” in 


the middle of January. 


“I have engaged Eduard Morike as artistic director and conductor, 
who is at the present time conductor of the Dresden Philharmonic 


Orchestra. 


One of the most important details 1 have succeeded in 


arranging is that performances will be given under the auspices and 

supervision of the Artists’ Association of Germany, which comprises 

all of the artists of the various theatres and opera houses over there, 

and which is similar to the Equity Association here. 
“The theatre in New York where performances are to be given, 3 

will be announced later, and the time of the commencement of the : 

performances there will be as follows: a 


The Matinee Cycle 
Rheingold 

Walkure and Siegfried 
Gotterdammerung 


The Evening Cycle 
Rheingold 

Walkure and Siegfried 
Gotterdammerung 


at 2 o’clock 
12 o'clock 
4 o'clock 


venus f 


is 


& o'clock 
6 o'clock 
4 o'clock 


teas enasteganseubaiiaae 


“There will be an intermission of one hour after the first act of 
each performance of matinee and evening cycle with the exception of 


Rheingold. 


“After the New York engagement, I plan to give a cycle in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and various cities such as these as 
far as California, and return east by way of Vancouver, Portland, 


Seattle, etc. 


_ These cities, with the exception of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, having never heard the entire Ring Operas. 


In the cities 


outside of New York where the performances are to be heard, it will 


be necessary that patrons who desire to hear the operas must choose 


to hear them without the cuts or hear the abridged versions as 
always given at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. In 
making the decision, it will have to be understood that where the 
operas are to be given as at Bayreuth, the time for the beginning of 
the performances must be strictly adhered to as given in the above 


schedule. 


If the Metropolitan Opera House versions are preferred, 


the usual time of beginning the said performargces will be arranged 


accordingly. 


In order to arrive at a final conclusion, a plan will be 


devised how I am to know in advance which versions the cities will 


be interested in. 
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is the Havana Orchestra nor 
the only one which gives concerts regu- 
larly in this city, since the Havana 
Symphony Orchestra, founded in 1922 
and conducted. by the Cuban conductor 
Prof. Gonzalo Roig, director of the 
Municipal Academy of Music, has been 
giving concerts regularly since its 
foundation, and gives a larger number 
of concerts each year than the Phil- 
harmonic, which was not founded until 
1924 with members from the Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The best proof that the Philharmonic 
Orchestra is not an orchestra backed 
by the people, as your correspondent 
states, is that ti has ceased to exist as 
an independent orchestra, and has been 
absorbed by a society devoted to giving 


I will announce later the complete list of artists, 
which will consist of a double cast alternating in the various roles 
which will always insure performances in case of indisposition of any 
of the artists who may be unable to sing at the scheduled performances.” 
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Cuban Musical League has among its 
objects to maintain the prestige of the 
Cuban musical organizations and the 
highest standards in our musical world. 
Yours cordially, ; =. * 





Cuicaco, July 14.—The Alfred Moss 
String Trio was cordially received in a 
program at the Auditorium Recital Hall 
on July 10. The event was given under 
the auspices of the Chicago chapter of 
American War Mothers. A. G. 

* * * 

Cuicaco, July 14.—Virginia Liste- 
mann Sherriff, Chicago soprano, enjoyed 
unusual success in her radio debut over 
the Chicago Tribune station WGN on 
July 5. Mrs. Sherriff plans other radio 
appearances in the near future. A. G. 


‘Tannhauser At 
Cleveland Zoo 


Yvonne Bonheur Stings 
At Last Minute Notice 


Cinctnnatt, Ono, July 18—Each 
new performance of the Zoo Opera has 
something of outstanding significance. 
It may be a particular aria in some 
standard opera but more often than 
otherwise it is the extraordinary pro- 
ficiency of the vocal ensemble, principals 
and chorus alike, not infrequently 
coupled with a personal friumph that 
comes as a pleasant surprise, just to 
emphasize the fact that old opera may 
be revitalized through an unusual oc- 
currence. Such was the case at the 
opening performance of Tannhauser, 
last Sunday night. The personal tri- 
umph on this occasion was won by 
Yvonne Bonheur, summoned hastily 
from Chicago to fill the place of 
Charlotte Ryan who was suffering 
from an acute attack of laryngitis. Miss 
Bonheur, an accomplished soprano who 
had made a deep impression here in 
L’Orocolo, assuming the role of Eliza- 
beth, made a complete conquest. She 
is an artist of fine musicianship, en- 
dowed with a voice of wide range, 
particularly strong and beautiful in the 
middle register and marked by a 
dramatic intensity which the sturdy 
Wagnerian roles require. Miss Ryan 
reluctantly left for her home in New 
York on Monday. Her disappointment 
was as keen as that of Cincinnati folk 
who had hoped to hear her sing the 
role of Elizabeth, for which she is 
naturally adapted. It was a real pleas- 
ure to renew acquaintance with Vera 
Curtis, who returned to the Zoo opera 
Company in the role of Venus, which 
she has sung here several times. 


Additions to College of Music Faculty 


The violin department of the College 
of Music is to be augmented this year 
by the appointment to a faculty position 
of Carlo Mastropaolo, who received his 
degree at the Golden Jubilee Com- 
mencement held in Music Hall, June 8. 
Mr. Mastropaolo, although pursuing his 
studies constantly up to the present 
time, has been in much demand pro- 
fessionally both as soloist and in con- 
nection with his instrumental trio, 
which has gained popularity locally. 
His duties in connection with the viclin 
department of the College of Music 
were not to have started until the open- 
ing of the fall term on September 10, 
but insistent demands from many pros- 
pective pupils who wished to begin 
earlier induced the college to make ar- 
rangements for Mr. Mastropaolo to 
teach during the summer session. 
Additions to College of Music Faculty 

The violin department of the College 
of Music is to be augmented this year 
by the appointment to a faculty posi- 
tion of Carlo Mastropaolo, who received 
his degree at the Golden Jubilee Com- 
mencement held in Music Hall, June 8. 
Mr. Mastropaolo, although pursuing his 
studies constantly up to the present time, 
has been in much demand professionally 
both as soloist and in connection with 
his instrumental trio, which has ga‘ned 
popularity locally. His duties in con- 
nection with the violin department of 
the College of Music were not to have 
started until the opening of the fall 
term on September 10, but insistent de 
mands from many prospec'ive pupils 
who wished to begin earlier induced the 
college to make arrangements for Mr. 
Mastropaolo to teach during the sum- 
mer session. 

Louise Harrison Snodgrass, composer 
and pianist, who is to join the faculty 
of the College of Music in September, 
taking full advantage of the summer 
time for she has just completed a new 
piece for violoncello solo, entitled, Fair 
Sailing, and has dedicated it to Walter 
Heermann, member of the College of 
Music faculty. 

Grace GOLDENBURG. 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


An impressive cavalcade journeyed 
up to New Hartford, Conn. a few 
days ago. There were press men and 
photographers, representatives of the 
great house of Wurlitzer, and a few 
chosen guests. For the lost was found, 
and before a battery of cameras and 
press agents Efrem Zimbalist’s $25,000 
Guadagnini violin, one of the rarest of 
the eighteen century violins was re- 
turned to the famous violinist after 
having travelled forty thousand miles. 
The story of this instrument’s wander- 
ings is a rather unique tale. 

Zimbalist’s Guadagnini was taken 
from his dressing room in a Los An- 
geles concert hall more than a year 
ago. Shortly after, a musician offered 
it for sale to the Chicago representative 
of Rudolph Wurlitzer, the collector of 
old violins from whom Zimbalist 
bought his pet one. The police were 
called. 

The glad news was cabled to Zim- 
balist. He was then in Australia on 
tour. He asked his wife, Alma Gluck, 
who was about to leave New York to 
join him, to pick up his violin at Chi 
cago. But the Los Angeles authorities 
wanted it for evidence, and when Alma 
Gluck reached Chicago, the violin was 
on its way, west again. 

Mrs. Zimbalist sailed for Australia, 
leaving instructions to forward the fid- 
dle when the law was through with it. 
This was done in due course. 

It was thought that it would reach 
Zimbalist in Sydney, Australia. But 
the guess was wrong. Zimbalist had 
left by the time his violin arrived. It 
was shipped on—after cable consulta 
tion and customs house red tape—to 
Tokio. Missed again. On to Singa- 
pore. Again it missed. And so it con- 
tinued on its journey—to Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras. 


Always Misses Owner 





They always missed connections. At 
last word was received that Zimbalist 
was returning to Australia for a few 
more concerts. Surely they would 
make connections there. The violin 
was shipped post haste to Sydney 
again. But the Australian return 
concerts did not include one at Syd- 
ney. Thus Zimbalist continued to 
Europe—and, fearing the posible loss 
of the violin if it did any more inde- 
pendent traveling, it was ordered back 
to the United States. 

So back from Australia the violin 
was shipped, then to Chicago and 
then to New York. Its owner beat 
it back by some weeks. 

Today the violin, in a case covered 
with more labels than a Cook’s tour- 
ist’s trunk, was delivered to its de- 
lighted owner by F. L. Doring, a rep- 
resentative of Rudolph Wurlitzer. 


Magnetic Stars 


While unnumbered aspiring artists 
may crowd the concert platforms of the 
nation, and while it is next to impos- 
sible to secure a hall in New York in 
mid season, those who have arrived 
continue to draw the audience to which 
they are accustomed. 

With Paderewski, Schumann Heink 
and Heifetz setting a record of audi- 


MEPHISTOS MUSINGS 


SALAMA BANE BL. 


ences totalling more than 600,000, the 
past season has been one of the most 
successful for first rank artists in the 
history of the country, according to 
George Engles, concert manager. 

“The musical response of the country 
seems to have taken a sudden leap 
ahead,” says Mr. Engles. “In one city 
alone—Minneapolis—Paderewski drew 
an audience of 10,000. It is not so sur- 
prising that all of his concerts were 
sold out. This has been the case for sev- 
eral seasons. But on this last tour 
there were more standees and more 
extra seats packed in than ever before. 
An unusual feature of his audiences was 
the high percentage of children. Ap- 
parently American parents feel that they 
owe it to their children to have them 
see and hear in person this great per- 
sonage of the age. Austin, Tex., set a 
precedent by turning over its House of 
Representatives to Paderewski for his 
concert when the municipal auditorium 
burned down. This was the first time 
the building had ever been used for 
other than purely political purposes. An 
other interesting feature was the great 
number of encores demanded of hui. 
Frequently he played ten or twelve—the 
encore period being almost as long as 
the regular concert. In Boston he 
played for nearly three and a half 
hours 

“Schumann Heink’s tour of seventy 
concerts, which took her across the 
continent twice during the season, has 








been one of the most successful of her 
career financially. Endless honors were 
heaped upon her by the President, the 
governors of every state and the mayors 
of each city she visited. She has been 
made an honorary citizen of practically 
every large city in the country. 

“Heifetz, just before sailing for 
Europe, reported that he thought the 
country’s musical public has grown con- 
siderably. The enthusiastic reception 
accorded him following his two years’ 
absence from America necessitated his 
extending his engagements. In addi- 
tion to fifty concerts on tour he gave 
three recitals in New York and ap- 
peared twice with the New York Sym. 
phony Orchestra. He said that, though 
the number of concert goers appears to 
have increased throughout the country, 
he did not feel that musical appreciation 
has developed much. He tried the ex- 
periment of playing works of a more 
c'assical nature, requiring a deeper musi 
cal comprehension, but found the re- 
action unsatisfactory. Apparently the 
country is not yet ready for music of 
this nature.” 


The Violinista Appears 


Louis Schneider, music critic of the 
Paris New York Herald, has an inter- 
esting art cle on a new mechanical mu- 
s.cal instrument in a recent issue of that 
paper Many people, both artists and 
technicians, have tried their hand at in- 
venting a mechanical violin, but the re- 


MME. SUGGIA. THE EMINENT EUROPEAN CELLIST WHO IS COMING TO 


AMERICA IN SEPTEMBER, 


MRS. E. S. COOLIDGE HAS ENGAGED HER FOR 


THE COOLIDGE FESTIVAL. (FROM THE PORTRAIT BY AUGUSTUS JOHN AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, ENGLAND) 


sults have always been pretty sad. It 
would appear, however, that the violin- 
ista is something different. According 
to Mr. Schneider it “is an apparatus 
which reproduces mechanically, with all 
the desirable flexibility, the playing of 
a violinist, by employing a normal vio- 
lin and bow. It is the invention of two 
French engineers, M. Gabriel Boreau 
and M. Emile Aubrey who formed the 
idea of their invention while taking 
apart an automatic piano. 

“They have constructed an apparatus 
which exactly realizes the play of the 
violinist in its slightest movements by 
means of a normal bow, entirely free 
at the point, and held only at the heel 
by a mechanical hand which handles it 
with flexibility. In fact, like the me- 
chanical piano, the violinista works by 
means of. rolls of perforated paper 
which pass before a Pan’s pipe. It has 
the form of a piece of furniture 1 
métre 60 centimetres long, 75 centi- 
métres wide and 1 métre 20 centimé- 
tres deep. The cover, formed of two 
unequal parts, may be held open while 
the machine is playing, in the same 
manner as that of a grand piano. 


“The violin is held by its extremities 
in a kind of cradle, by means of which 
it can turn and present squarely to the 
bow“and string or intercord required 
by the execution. The bow moves 
longitudinally with varying pressure 
according to the speed and to the 
volume of sound desired. An increase 
of power is obtained by a lateral dis- 
placement which ends to bring the 
bow nearer the bridge, and this move- 
ment is identical to that which the 
artist produces instinctively. The 
notes are rendered by the action of 
small levers with rubber ends which 
touch the strings like real fingers at 
points calculated mathematically to pro- 
duce the pitch required. To obtain the 
play of the wrist, the pizsicato, or the 
vibrato, there are special arrangements. 
It must be understood that the motion 
»f the whole is obtained by means of 
air pressure from bellows which may 
be connected with the electric supply 
of an apartment.” 


“From the point of view of mecha- 
nism, it was a supreme effort which 
succeeded admirably. For if you cause 
the violonista to be accompanied by a 
mechanical piano or if you make sev- 
eral violonistas play together, you can 
obtain perfect synchronism by means 
of a supplementary apparatus. And 
this is the really interesting point of 
the invention. The chords of the piano 
and the violin seem to be executed by 
twenty fingers simultaneously. And 
thus I understand the enthusiasm which 
caused the encores of the Livri and the 
Marais by Rameau, two trics arranged 
for violonista, pleyela and piano. The 
precision was truly prodigious. I do 
not think the violonista is likely to lead 
to the displacement of the virtuoso, but 
I am not far from supposing that it 
may lead us toward a new art. In any 
case it is very curious; but it is 
mechanical and not yet musical.” 


Ho-hum, sighs your 


<[——_— 
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Eckstem Resurrects Halevy at Raviniae 
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i HICAGO, July 12—When his- 
torians of the future have listed the 
foibles and vagaries of this our present 
age, surely none of their discoveries will 
seem stranger or more amusing than 
the fact that an opera by Jacques 
Francois Fromental Elie Halevy en- 
joyed widespread popularity in the era 
that followed Debussy, discovered the 
seamy side of Wagner, and nurtured 
a Stravinsky, a Toch and a Schonberg. 

La Juive, that banal relic, enjoyed 
its customary vogue when sung for the 
first time this season on July 10. It 
seemed on this occasion to exert an 
attraction even beyond its explicable 
racial appeal, for the audience that en- 
tirely filled the pavilion and massed 
about the sides, although select, was by 
no means a special one. But perhaps 
it is misunderstanding motives to quar- 
rel with the public that goes to hear 
La Juive, granted that singing, not 
music, is the attractive power of this 
opera. If vocal display is what the 
public pays for, no impresario could 
offer better value for the money than 
Louis Eckstein. The congress of 
voices assembled for this night included 
those of Elisabeth Rethberg, Florence 
Macbeth, Giovanni Martinelli, Leon 
Rothier, Jose Mojica, George Cehan- 
ovsky, Louis D’Angelo and Paolo 
Ananian. Singly and collectively they 
gave their composer every benefit of 
the doubt. Mme. Rethberg even went 
so far as to discard the usual cool col- 
lectedness of her manner and wax 


spiritedly dramatic in her _ several 
scenes, 
Of the singing of Martinelli’s 


Eleazar enjoyment can be recorded. 
As a portrayal, however, it was rather 
too athletic and exuberant to be con- 
vincingly patriarchal. Manner and 
character were better allied in the 
Leopold of Jose Mojica, who thus fell 
heir to a role of very nearly major 
proportions. Leon Rothier was an inv 
pressive figure as the Cardinal. His 
singing, however, on the whole relapsed 
from the high standards of earlier ap- 
pearances. Petite and vocally agile 
was the Princess Eudoxia of Florence 
Macbeth, who has to her advantage an 
individual and charming quality of tone, 
and to her disadvantage certain man- 
nerisms that unpleasantly suggest 
tooth-paste advertisements. Mr. Ce- 
hanovsky sang well after he recalled 
that this was not an opera by Richard 
Wagener. 

The sometimes omitted ballet of the 
first act was excellently performed by 
Ruth Page, Edwin Strawbridge and 
others trained by Adolf Bolm. The 
usually included one of the third act 
was omitted. The pageantry was 
adroitly confined within the limits of 
Ravinia’s stage by stage director 
Defrere, who also attended well to 
other details of the action. The chorus 
sang splendidly. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted. 


Gounod’s Other Opera 


Would that Gounod’s other opera 
might always happen as painlessly as 
it did at Ravinia, July 14. There was 
a cast that sang and acted Romeo and 
Juliet as if the libretto were not a 
travesty on Shakespeare and_ the 
music a travesty on—well, music. 
Further, there were glittering costumes 
unusual even to this well groomed 
company, exceedingly tasteful settings, 
and an orchestra and chorus that to 
the last man and woman seemed de- 
termined to hide the paltriness of 
Gounod’s inspiration. 

Activities centered around the lovely 
Juliet of Yvonne Gall. Not many a 
singer or actress can convey the in- 
genuousness of a fourteen year old 
girl without disturbing the credulity of 
a sophisticated modern audience. Yet 
quite without affectation Mme. Gall 
accomplished that very thing. In pose, 








in gesture, in expression she was the 
naive child of aristocracy. Her sing- 
ing, though it sometimes lacked jn tonal 
beauty, had this same quality o1 being 
unaffected but eloquemt. One must 
especially mention the effectiveness of 
the pianissimo opening phrases. of the 
waltz song. 

Nor did Edward Johnson as Romeo 
inflict any undue strain upon . one’s 
imagination. Chicago audiences have 
found him to be a romantic figure par 
excellence. He sings this role ex- 
cellently, although he encountered cer- 
tain difficulties with the intonation 
several times during the evening. The 
rest of the cast was wel!-rounded and 
expert. Jose Mojica, in a more virile 
role than usually falls to his lot, of- 
fered a picturesque Tybalt, of dazzling 
skill in sword play, and with a taste 
for realism in the business of dying 
that carried a good thing rather too 
far. Desire Defrere, Paolo Ananian, 
Louis D’Angelo and Giordano Paltrini- 
eri filled their roles with uniform effici- 
ency, and Leon ‘Rothier rose to his 
moment as Friar Laurent with accus- 
tomed dignity. Miss Maxwell cavorted 
prettily as Stephano and sang her aria 
lightly but well. Philine Falco was the 
Gertrude. 

Louis Hasselmans sought out every 
nuance of the score and invested the 
overture with a dignity we have never 
known it to possess before. 


Rethberg Showered With Glass 


Several things enlivened the repeti- 
tion of La Boheme on July 12. Vice- 
president and Mrs. Charles Dawes 
were the guests of Mr. Eckstein; 
Armand Tokatyan made his reentry 
into the Ravinia company after several 
seasons absence; and Elisabeth Reth- 
berg proved her fortitude and com- 
posure when an electric light bulb in 
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the overhead lights exploded and 
showered her with glass while she was 
melodiously telling Rodolfo that her 
name was Mimi. Undaunted, Mme. 
Rethberg continued without the ap- 
parent skip of a single heart beat. 

Mr. Tokatyan returns a far better 
singer than’ when Ravinia knew him 
last, and a much more mature one. 
The ardent moments of the score were 
his happiest. There the freshness and 
resonance of his voice and his en- 
thusiasm in displaying it suggested his 
value to Mr. Eckstein’s brilliant or- 
ganization. His deportment, too, has 
gained in authority and individuality. 
Also new to the cast was Giuseppe 
Danise, whose Marcello was portrayed 
with his customary ability and fine 
singing. Otherwise the participants 
were those of the first performance; 
Mme. Rethberg, Miss Maxwell, and 
Messrs. Chamlee, Lazzari, Defrere, 
Ananian and Paltrinieri. Mr. Papi 
conducted. 

Comedy held the stage on Wednes- 
day, July 11, when Martha was sung 
by Florence Macbeth, Ina Bourskaya, 
Mario Chamlee, Virgilio Lazzari, Vit- 
torio Trevisan and Louis D’Angelo. 
Genuine, light-hearted comedy it was— 
the work of a group of artists not too 
depressed by the general woefulness of 
their operatic duties. In contrast with 
the empty gestures of profundity that 
had marked the preceding evening, the 
merry tunes and rhythms of Flotow’s 
masterpiece were refreshing. 

Miss Macbeth proved as pretty a 
Martha as she has in times past. Her 
singing gracefully encompassed all dif- 
ficulties, sometimes with striking ease. 
Song perhaps too much preoccupied 
her for several bits of stage business 
fell by the wayside. During the scene 
in the farmhouse it apparently did not 
occur to her that even in opera it is 
customary to remove one’s hat indoors; 
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Ravinia Ravellings 


Ravinia, July 17.—A rehearsal of 
Lohengrin. Maestro Hasselmans con- 
ducting the orchestra, Maestro Spadoni 
the chorus. Maestro Haselmans halts 
the proceedings. 

“Tell me, what note do vou sing?” 
he cries in anguish. 

“C flat—of course—C flat!” 

Maestro Hasselmans removes spec- 
tacles, peers deeply into score and an- 
nounces, “D flat!” 

“C flat—C flat!” came from the stage. 

And C flat it remained. 

ee 


The weather was sultry and oppres- 
sive. Martinelli, at a rehearsal of Il 
Trovatore, decided that discretion was 
the better part of valor, and asked the 
orchestra to play Di quella pira a whole 
tone lower. But that was too easy. A 
half tone was decided upon as the 
proper interval. Whereupon Maestro 
Papi drily remarked, “Very well, my 
dear Giovanni. In ten years three tones 
will not be too much.” 

Incidentally this habit of transposition 
is practised by more singers than the 
public realizes. Tito Schipa never 
mounts higher than a B flat. Even the 
placid Dream from Manon he drops 
from DtoC. » « « 


Big Ben Goodsell of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra has laid aside his 
toupee for the summer. Ben forgot 
about the mosquitoes. 

+ * * 

Chief among those present on Ravi- 
nia’s opening night was Otto H. Kahn. 
Introduced by Mr. Eckstein, Mr. Kahn 
made his usual speech. He admired 
Ravinia, deplored his bad game of golf, 
recited poetry about it, and concluded 
his remarks with a pun that should be- 
come classic: “And now, like Lady 
Gediva of ol¢, I go to my close!” 


By ALBERT 
GOLDBERG 


The following evening Mr. Eckstein 
introduced us to the visitor. We mur- 
mured that we had enjoyed his speech. 

“Yess,” said Mr. Kahn, “I wass glad 
I made it. Confesssion iss good for the 
ssoul, Today I sshot ten sstrokes bet- 
ter.” 





Occasionally Louis Eckstein, Ravinia’s 
indomitable impresario, is called upon 
to speak of his pet institution before 
women’s clubs and such. He tells of 
once having regaled such a gathering 
with intimate stories of the artists so 
successfully that they were loth to let 
him stop. He was strongly urged to 
continue. 

“Well,” said Mr. Eckstein, “there is 
only one other subject in which I am 
interested enough to speak to you about. 
I shall now discuss Birth Control.” 

A collective shudder ran through the 
assembled ladies. Looks were ex- 
changed. The chairman appeared pained 
and leaned over to the speaker. 

“But, really, Mr. Eckstein... 
are young girls... .” 

But Mr. Eckstein 
daunted. 

“No, I shall not change my subject. 
I shall discuss Birth Control. 1 shall 
speak to you of the Birth Control of— 
the mosquito!” 

And then Mr. Eckstein told of the 
life history of that pest, a subject which 
he knows as thoroughly as any natur- 
alist, and of the measures he has taken 
to eliminate them from Ravinia’s fair 
precincts. Before and during the sea- 
son he maintains an army of a dozen 
men in the field, who trace to its lair 
every lone mosquito, and coat with oil 
every pool of stagnant water where 
some ambitious mosquito might be 
tempted to found a family tree. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 
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remained un- 
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and when it came time for The Last 
Rose of Summer (sung in painstaking 
English; a fig for consistency) the as- 
tonished Mr. Chamlee was left to stand 
in a corner and amuse himself with the 
famous flower while Martha pulled up 
a chair close to the footlights and sang 
her little requiem to the audience. 

Mr. Chamlee disposed of his duties 
with a light touch and vocalism of an 
ingratiating sort. Mr. Lazzari was a 
manly and sympathetic Plunkett, de- 
lighting, as always, in an opportunity 
to give vent to his strong vein of 
comedy. 

Mr. Trevisan, the veteran basso 
buffo of both of Chicago’s opera com- 
panies, made his first appearance of 
the season, to be greeted by a wel- 
coming burst of applause. Sir Tristan 
is one of his most popular roles, and 
an eager audience was treated to some 
of his most famous antics. His is the 
touch of artistry in the most uproarious 
moments. 

Ina Bourskaya had comparatively 
little to do as Nancy, but that little 
was done with her characteristic skill 
and feeling for what is effective on 
the stage. Not the least of the cast 
was Louis D’Angelo, who was the 
funniest and most grotesque Sheriff 
that these eyes ever beheld. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted a sparkling per- 
formance. 


A Teutonic Sunday 


Inaugurating’ a series of afternoons 
of national music, the Ravinia Sunday 
afternoon concert of July 15 was de- 
voted to the work of German com- 
poserX% Two thousand gathered to 
hear Eric DeLamarter lead works 
by Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt, and 
to hear an address by Dr. H. A. Kroll, 
acting German consul general in Chi 
cago. 

“German music is the truest and 
most complete expression of the spirit 
of the German people,” said Dr. Kroll. 
“The recent and tragic misunderstand- 
ing, which has ended so desperately, 
could never have happened if the world 
had really known how Germans live 
and think and feel. To believe that it 
is only necessary to know the music 
of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and Wag- 
ner.” 

To provide contrast, Jacques Gor- 
don, the soloist, played music from a 
wider selection of composers; Porpora- 
Kreisler, Ravel, and Joaquin-Nin- 
Kochanski. All were done in his very 
capable, comprehensive manner. Harold 
Van Horne was the accompanist. 

In order to make the day a com- 
plete observance of Teutonic art a 
repetition of Lohengrin was sung in 
the evening. Florence Easton was a 
new Elsa, singing the role with ad- 
mirable dignity and authority, and de- 
lighting the audience by the purity of 
her diction. Also new on the cast was 
Ina Bourskaya as Ortrud, who has but 
little to do in the curtailed Ravinia 
version of the opera. Otherwise the 
cast was that of the first performance: 
Edward Johnson, Howard Preston, 


George Cehanovsky and Louis 
D’Angelo. Louis Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted. 


Children Enjoy Ballet 


The third children’s concert at 
Ravinia, on July 12, featured dances by 
Ruth Page and Edwin Strawbridge, 
assisted by the Ravinia Opera ballet. 
The program listed dances to music by 
Chopin, Smetana, Vogrich, Sgambati 
and Halevy and concluded with Clar- 
ence Loomis’ The Flapper and the 
Quarterback. Preceding the dances 
Eric DeLamarter led the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra through selections 
trom Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust and 
Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance, and 
Theodore Yeschke, first flutist of the 
orchestra, played Chaminade’s Con- 
certino. 
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The Romantic Career of 


ALBERT COATES 





His Life, His Conducting, and His Records 
By Peter Hugh Reed 


Albert Coates, the English conductor, 
comes to New York for a second visit, 
July 26, to conduct the N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at the Stadium for 
a week. He will be most welcome, 
as he is an interpreter of great mag- 
netism and distinction. Music-lovers 
throughout this country are familiar 
with the splendid capabilities of Mr. 
Coates through his recorded music 
achievements. These are consistently 
marked by sincerity, heroic vigor and 
a healthy sentiment. Although his 
interpretive genius has stirred much 
dispute regarding some of the record- 
ings, at the same time his indefatigable 
energy for surmounting obstacles in 
the way of mechanical reproduction 
has, in the long run, won him as great 
a share of phonographic fame as has 
ever been attained by any one con- 
ductor. 

The career of this man is a decidedly 
interesting one. In it is merged per- 
sonal magnetism and an amazing talent, 
which has reached for and established 
an international reputation. We are 
told that at his first important concert 
in London in 1919, “he was actually 
neglected by the public, although the 
critics realized his power as a con- 
ductor.” This was likewise true of 
his first New York appearance. Per- 
haps we were at that time less inclined 
to favor guest’ conductors jas such. 
Anyway the fact remains that his New 
York Symphony concerts in January 
of 1921 did not attract public apprecia- 
tion to any great extent. Yet at that 
time James G. Huneker wrote a 
splendid approbation of Coates’ “versa- 
tile” talents. “Walter Damrosch is 
deserving of the gratitude of the 
musical public for his happy idea in 
introducing to us Albert Coates,” 
Huneker wrote, “who is well known in 
London and Petrograd as a conductor 
_. « he led the orchestra in such bril- 
liant style that there is not much fear 
as to his future success.” 


Coates a Masculine Hero 


Coates’ life reads like a romance. 
The sort of a romance one might be- 
lieve Conrad would have written, had 
he focussed his attention upon a char- 
acter with a musical background. It 
is so essentially the tale of a man. One 
is conscious of one thing which stands 
out strongest in Coates, and that is 
the absolute masculinity of his con- 
cepts. He is never sentimental; but 
rather has a complete sense of healthy 
sentiment. His poetical sense on the 
other hand is debatable, and although 
he is capable of a certain sanguine 
quality, it is truly doubtful whether he 
has a marked appreciation of romantic 
nuance or delicacy. It seems diametric 
ally opposed to the man’s whole per- 
sonality. Many people think him ‘un- 
restrained, because his is an intensifica- 
tion of life at all times. 

For that reason his interpretations 
of Tchaikovsky and Scriabine are 
superb. Here the pathological qualities 
are absolutely submerged, and his 
readings are in every way a justifica- 
tion for the reproduction of these 
scores. One has only to hear the 
rendition of the Pathetique Symphony 
that he recorded to sense an “intensi- 
fication of life.” If one has read 
Phillip Hale’s notes on this work, so 
graciously lauded recently by Lawrence 
Gilman, one remembers an analysis 
which Coates truly substantiates. “To 
some this symphony is as the life of 
a man,” Hale writes.” . The third 
movement—the march-scherzo—is the 
excuse, the pretext, for the final 


lamentation. The man triumphs, he 
knows all there is in earthly fame.” 
Coates’ reading of this March-scherzo 


is heroic, and his finale is magnificent ; 
for the man he visualizes is no sickly 
poet but rather a vital hero. His 
reading of the last movement is a 
thing of strength and—though it em- 
bodies futility and grief—can one be 
warped by gfief, when it is met by 
heroic prowess? 


First Music Written in a Ledger 


Albert Coates was born in St. Peters- 
burg in 1882, of English and Russian 
patentage. His early childhood was 
spent in Russia. At the age of twelve 
he was sent to England to school. At 
eighteen, he returned to Russia, where 
he was placed in his father’s office at 
the Thornton Woollen Mills. We are 
told he spent his time writing music 
instead of office accounts. The de- 
cision that permitted him to follow 
music came after his father discovered 
that his son had created part of a 
violin sonata in the pages of a ledger. 
He first studied at the Conservatory 
of St. Petersburg under Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow. Later he went to the Leipsig 
Conservatory in Germany. There he 
took up piano, cello and composition. 
The former was under the famous 
Teresa Carreno. He also joined Ar- 
thur Nikisch’s class for conductors, 
where he distinguished himself and 
soon became Nikisch’s favorite pupil. 
It was through the latter’s advice that 
Coates decided upon a conductor’s 
career. “Born conductors are few, 
Coates,” said Nikisch, “but you are 
certainly one of them.” 

When Nikisch became director of 
the Leipsig opera, he engaged young 
Coates as his assistant. A year’s ex- 
perience here brought Coates the posi- 
tion of first conductor at Elberfeld. 
Then came the first conductor’s post at 
the Royal Opera in Mannheim, then at 
the Royal Opera of Dresden, which 
was at that time the best opera house 
of Germany. In 1910 he received an 
offer of the senior post in the St. 
Petersburg Imperial Opera; where he 
soon established himself as one of the 
most popular conductors in Russia. At 
the opening of 1914, he went to 
England to conduct at Covent Garden 
for the Wagner season; but subse- 
quently returned to Russia. I shall 
quote a passage from an article by 
John F. Porte on Coates in the 
December issue of “The Gramophone,” 
regarding his experiences later in 
Petrograd. 


Orchestra That Died of Hunger 


“Tn 1917, the Revolution broke out in 
Russia. The Tsar’s operatic director 
resigned and the artistes of the 
Theatre formed a non-political com- 
mittee and unanimously elected Coates 
as president. The Bolshevik party 
came into power and confirmed the 
independence of the opera. The ar- 
tistic flag was kept flying, but it was 
beaten by a terrible enemy. One 
morning Coates asked the orchestra to 
repeat a passage. The men answered, 
‘We cannot. We're too hungry!’ One 
after another the men failed to appear 
at succeeding rehearsals, and Coates 
was told that they had died of starva- 
tion. The same tragedy was going on 
among the chorus. Coates was deeply 
attached to his forces, and their daily 
sufferings broke his health. Blood 
poisoning set in, and for two months 
he lay at death’s door. Mrs. Coates 
managed to persuade the authorities 
that his life was in danger, and at last 
she was able to take him out of the 
country. That is the true story which 
I am asked to relate.” 

After Coates’ visit to America in the 
early part of 1921, we hear of him 
being lauded in England in his affilia- 








A COOL AND REFRESHING SUMMER PERSPECTIVE OF ALBERT COATES, THE 


EMINENT CONDUCTOR, CONFERRING 


IN ORIENTAL NEGLIGEE WITH MON 


SIEUR GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ON THE SHORES OF LAKE MAGGIORE 


tion with the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, and we are told he took the 
full responsibility of its restoration 
upon his shoulders, bringing it back 
from a war-ruined organization to its 
post-war success 

Coates’ Russian background has 
made him one of the best conductors 
of this country’s music. He is un- 
doubtedly able to portray the national 
aspects of Russian music through his 
long association with the opera there 
and his consanguineous relation in part 
with this country. It is said that 
Coates knows this music from its very 


roots, 
Records a Distinct Achievement 


Through the records he has made 
Coates has gained considerable fame 
for his Wagnerian performances. Few 
people know how much this man has 
done for music-lovers throughout the 
entire world. It was he who arranged 
and conducted all the old acoustical 
versions of the Ring Series, Meister- 
singer and Tristan and Isolde, which 
were primarily made for the English 
His Master’s Voice Co. His work 
for the gramophone in its infant days 
in seeking to perpetuate the glories of 
the orchestra was marked by con- 
scientious endeavor and indefatigable 
effort. Only skeleton orchestras (forty 
to fifty instruments) were considered 
feasible for recording in those days. 
Coates insisted on having a large or- 
chestra and proved by his skill that 
it could be recorded. The voices he 
wisely treated as part of the orchestra- 
tion, and the result was a revelation 
at that time. More recently we have 
had Coates’ superb work in a Walkiire 
set and will soon have it in the third 
act of Tristan. Undoubtedly the future 
will bring us many other Wagnerian 
albums conducted by him. 

Speaking of Coates’ Wagner, reminds 
me that it has brought forth much 
controversy. I admit he is unrestrained, 
and as in parts of the Walkiire, in 
clined to lash the steeds of the Gods 
into a vigorous pace. Yet to me, his 
heroic triumph is seldom misplaced 
He senses Wotan so completely that I 
quite often think what a superb im- 
personation of this role he would have 
given, had be been born a singer. He 
strays from the path of. tradition in a 
great many of his Wagnerian con 


cepts, but I do not think he ever des- 
troys the music. It has been said that 
this may be due to his study with 
Nikisch, who is known to have dif- 
fered from the recognized traditions of 
Richter’s readings. His volcanic style 
once occasioned the following remark 
from Nikisch: “A  conductor’s stick 
seems insufficient for your feelings, 
Coates; perhaps you'd better take a 
whip.” But whether one agrees with 
him or not, one will always find’ him 
interesting, wholly healthy and at the 
same time appreciably sanguine. Coates 
has been quoted as saying that—“it 
is the spirit of the day” to which he 
reacts. What that spirit is one may 
ask. I would say that it is based upon 
rhythm, motion and living reactions 
rather than imaginative ones. It is that 
which sums up Coates’ interpretive 
powers. 

A British critic ,in lauding his “Bee- 
thoven,” says: “Some people think that 
his Eroica Symphony is too volcanic. 
The answer to this is that Beethoven 
was thus before musicians invested him 
with a classical halo. The way in 
which Coates works up the Eroica and 
keeps the pressure of vitality and full 
strength is most inspiring.” One has 
but to listen to the recorded interpreta- 
tions of the third and ninth Symphonies 
heartily to agree. 
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Everett Marshall, Opera Bari- 
tone, Married in Italy 
Everett Marshall, the young 
baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was married in 
Milan on July 19 to Carolina 
Segrera, dramatic soprano. Mr. 
Marshall and his bride will sail 
for America July 24, on the 
S.S. Duilio arriving in New 
York August 3, and will leave 
immediately for Lake Placid 
where they will remain until the 

middle of September. 

Mr. Marshall’s first appear- 
ance in this country this coming 
season will be at the Worcester 
Music Festival where he appears 
October 3 and 5. Following that 
he will make a tour of concerts 
under the management of R. E. 
Johnston. 
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Announcing Next Season’s Novelty 


Bogue-Laberge Concert Management, Inc., has the honor to present 


The First American Tour of 


Under the Patronage of HIS MAJESTY KING ALBERT 


By Special Permission of the Belgian Government and Military Authorities 


3 Y . 


© Photo Reportage Belge, A. Beeken 





A MESSAGE TO CONCERT MANAGERS 


We take pleasure in recommending this attraction— 


BECAUSE it is one of Europe’s most famous music institutions with a distinguished history dating 
back to 1831. 


BECAUSE under its present Director, Captain Arthur Prevost, brother of Germaine Prevost of 
the Pro-Arte String Quartet, this Band of 80 musicians has won particular prestige— 
“Its tone is bright and clear and very different from that of our own best military 
bands,” claims the London Daily News, and the London Morning Post has declared it to 
be ““One of the best London has ever heard—perhaps the best.” 


BECAUSE its programs, ranging from Sousa to Stravinsky and including the melodious semi- 
classics as well as the master works of standard orchestral repertoire, appeal to the enter- 
taining seeking public as strongly as to regular concert patrons. 


BECAUSE the first American tour of The Band of the Royal Belgian Guards (commencing March 
15, 1929) is a matter of international importance, and there will be such widespread 
interest in its concerts that there is certain to be a profitable patronage wherever it 


appears. 


BECAUSE of the great interest aroused in this Novelty for Next Season inquiries should be made 
by wire. 


BOGUE-LABERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT, INC. 
130 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘Tue Banp or Tue Royat Betocran (suarps 


and His Highness Prince Albert de Ligne, Belgian Ambassador to the United States 
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Civic Opera in 
San Antonio 


Pirates of Penzance 
Is Initial Venture 


San Antonio, Tex., July 14.—An 
audience of 2000 heard the excellent 
presentation of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Pirates of Penzance, which launched 
the San Antonio Civic Opera Company, 
July 12, under the sponsorship of the 
San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis 
Krams Beck, president. The perform- 
ance was given in the natural open air 
theater at Lone Star Garden, Bracken- 
ridge Park, which provided perfect 
acoustics and a striking scenic back- 
ground. David Griffin, who conducted, 
was the musical and dramatic director 
of talent entirely local. Otto Zoeller 
routined the orchestra of thirty-five 
pieces, drawn from the senior high 
schools, which gave a surprisingly fine 
rendition of the score. 

Charles Stone, tenor of the American 
Opera Company, sang the role of 
Frederic with distinct vocal and drama- 
tic ability; Betty Wilson was entirely 
delightful as Mabel; Gertrude Berry, 
as Ruth, Warren Hull, as Major 
Stanley, and Louis Arbetter, as the 
pirate king, showed genuine talent. 
Henrietta Kilpatrick, Josephine Black, 
Betsy Rucker, and Barbara Brown 
possess outstanding gifts. William 
Bentley, Raymond Piggot, and A. R. 
Bacon, as Sergeant of Police, added to 
the complete success of the perform- 
ance. Annie Laurie Corry, Nell Hy- 
man, Dorothy Rogers, Celia Levis, 
Annie Schoff, Marjorie Glaze, Pauline 
Buske, Celeste Rees and Rose Green- 
field gave special vocal and personal 
charm to the chorus. Others taking 
part were Charles Clump, Eli Solomon, 
Tabor Abbey, ‘Donald Greene, Byron 
Kennedy, George Mueller, John Miller, 
Oscar Dewees, Albert Cannon, cw. 
Christians, Andrew Longaker, Robert 
Kenedy, Robert Moore, Judson Phelps, 
Frederick Wallace, Herbert Wallace. 
Martha Louise Maggard and Allene 
Maggard gave incidental dances. 

The orchestra members were—violins : 
Maud Powell Freeman, Belle Wolf, 
Antoinette Banspach, Jule Maureaux, 
Gladys Junes, Mary Elizabeth Griffis, 
Howell Branning, Oscar Spitz, Stella 
Dean, Eileen Schoenert; violas: 
Dorothy Jones, Mabel Simpson, W. E. 
Shaw; cellos: Hazel Jones, Mary 
Banspach, Lee Ray Chandler; saxo- 
ee: Warren Hunter, Vernon 
Goodrich; basses: James Dupree, Al- 
fred Braun; oboe, Hazel Mollenhauer ; 
clarinets, Claude Bonam, Norman 
Peterson ; flutes, Evelyn Jones, Waldo 
Banke ; horns, Euclid Porter, Sara Lee 
Cretin; trumpets, Douglas Ragland, 
Dick Elliot, Billie Bedell; trombones, 
David Pitts, Ethel Dean, Payne Crabb; 


percussion, Sam Janecek, Edward 
Mathiessen. 
The performance, which had the 


hearty co-operation of city officials, 
Chamber of Commerce, and all civic 
clubs, is the first of a series of three 
to be given during the summer. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





JOSEPH C. ENGEL 


Joseph C. Engel, who had been stage 
manager of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company since 1910, died at his home 
in Chicago, July 2, at the age of 
seventy. Previous to his joining the 
Chicago organization he was with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, also as 
stage manager. His son, Carl Engel, 
is head of the Music Department of 
the Library of Congress. 


Florida Cities 
Plan State Opera 


State Civic Opera 


Association Formed 


OrLanno, Fia., July 16—The firs 
state civic opera organization to be 
formed in the United States was organ- 
ized last week in the office of James L. 
Giles, president of the Orlando Grand 
Opera Association, when opera entho 
siasts from six Florida cities met and 
perfected plans for imcorporating the 
Florida Grand Opera Association. 

Steps were taken to imoorporate the 
association under the laws of the state, 
as a non-profit taking civic orgamiza- 
tion, and as soon as possible a charter 
will be applied for. Plans of the as- 
sociation, as explained by Mrs. Jones, 
are for the formation of a state civic 
association which will operate a com- 
pany of artists, who as far as possible 
will be Florida artists of repute. This 
company of artists, accompamed by an 
orchestra, will give a series of operas 
each winter in the six towns belonging 
to the association—Orlando, Miam, 
Tampa, Jacksonville, St. Petersburg, 
and Daytona Beach. In each of these 
towns local choruses have already been 
organized. The concerts given by the 
artists will be held in connection with 
the local choruses who will take pari 
in the performances. Under the plan 
devised, minor roles as far as possibk 
will be given to outstanding singers m 
the choruses, and every effort will be 
made to encourage the less expernenced 
singers. It is believed that by forming 
such an association an immense amount 
of progress can be made by singers 
in the state. It will afford them an 
opportunity to appear before apprecia- 
tive audiences in company with seasonej 
artists. 

David Sholz of Daytona Beach, presi 
dent of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce, was elected president of the 
new organization, with J. H. Harrison. 
of Jacksonville; Frank Jackson, oi 
Tampa; J. W. Ashe, of Miami, ami 
W. P. Fuller of St. Petersburg, vice 
presidents. Mrs. Peter B. Jones of 
Orlando was named business manager ; 
Mrs. Florence Hudson, Orlando, was 
made recording secretary, and Mrs. J 
L. Keyes, Orlando, corresponding sec- 
retary. A. R. Douglas, also of Orlando, 
will be treasurer. 

Those present at this meeting were 
J. H. Harrison, president of the Jack- 
sonville Chamber of Commerce; Frank 
Jackson, president of the Tampa Board 
of Trade; Walter Phiney Fuller of St. 
Petersburg; Franklin M. Wood, of 
Daytona Beach; the Rev. Dr. Harry G. 
Walker of Daytona Beach; Miss Bertha 
Fuller, of the University of Miami, and 
others. 

This state organization is the sux- 
cessful outgrowth of a plan conceived 
here in Orlando last year, and while, at 
that time, it was thought that arrange- 
ments could be perfected in time to 
produce an opera during the year of 
1928, it was impossible to proceed more 
rapidly than has been done. However, 
great success is expected for the en- 
suing year. : 


Brussets, July 144—A _ noteworthy 
success has been achieved by the 
American violinist, Ruth Kemper, who 
appeared as soloist at the annual con- 
cert of the Phalange Artistique, playing 
the Bach E major concerto with orches- 
tral accompaniment, conducted by 
Arthur Prevost. M. Prevost is director 
also of the Royal Symphonie des Guides, 
the noted Belgian band which will tour 
America next season. 








THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN, Managing Director2i6 S. 20th St, Philadelphia 


OLGA SAMAROFF 
Piano Master Class 
HANS KINDLER, ‘Celle 


AN INTIMATE 


GATHERING 


HISTORICAL, HARPSICHORD 


IREE FETES PASTORALES 

Wanda Landowska opened her sum- 
mer sessiom at St-Lew im an unforget- 
table way. The first of three Fetes 
Pastorales was imitiated by a little 
speech made by the harpsichordist in 
which she promised a little surprise for 
the amdiemce. As she ceased speaking 
a Polish folk somg she had picked up 
from the peasants laboring im the fields 
was chanted from the depths of the 
garden by hautbois, bassoons and 
vielles.” Immediately after the close 
of this music Wanda Landowska began 
her program with Couperin le Grand’s 
Ewocation de la Foret. A later pro- 
was devoted to the Gallant Style 
Bach and his con- 
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HEARS THE FIRST OF WANDA — 


FRANC 


Audiences at all these programs were 
so large that the Hall was filled and 
people stood about the lawn. ‘These 
concerts mark the initiation of a series 
which will present the complete piano 
literature of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Wanda 
Landowska’s classes dealing with In- 
terpretation of Music of the Past are 
well attended and greatly appreciated. 


PIAZZA 


OPERA IN THE 
SAN MARCO 

Venice, July 14.—Plans have now 
materialized for the performances 


which will be given here between July 
19 and 31 in the Piazza San Marco. 
Four operas will probably be given. 
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The tour will begin in New York 
for one week only, the middle of January, with an after- 
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Names and What Their Owners Are Doing 





Edgar D. Kerr of Chicago has been 
elected as instructor in voice in the 
college of music of Ottawa University, 
to succeed Lawrence E. Blackman. Mr. 
Kerr was a student seven years with 
Louis Kreidler, was baritone soloist at 
the Calvary Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, and for the last three years 
has been soloist and director for the 
Kenelworth Congregational church on 
the North Shore. 

2-8 

MinnewaskaA, N. Y., July 25.—Dora 
Sturges Greene, soprano, and Ronald 
Colburn Greene, baritone, of New York, 
gave a group of solos and duets at the 
Cliff House, on July 12, and repeated 
the program at the Wildmere the fol- 
lowing evening. Both singers have 
broadcast often. They were ably sup- 
ported by Emma Winslow Childs, ac- 
companist. 

*x + * 

Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and the New 
York String Quartet, assisted by Sara 
Hammond, soprano, and William G. 
Hammond, composer-pianist, will give a 
program for Senator and Mrs, Truman, 
of Newberry, at their summer home, 
“Hillhouse,” Watch Hill, R. L, on 
July 25. 

* * * 


Helen Stanley, soprano, will again be 
heard as guest artist with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company next season, 
thus making her fifth year with this 
organization. To her characterizations 
of Madama Butterfly, Elizabeth in 
Tannhauser, and Sieglinde in Die Wal- 
kure, Mme. Stanley will add the role 
of Eva in Die Meistersinger, which she 
already created in Germany. 

Mme. Stanley will also be heard in 
the three performances of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, which the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra will give next winter 
under the direction of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. 

ae 

Jeanne Gordon, contralto, sailed on 
the S. S. Majestic recently for Europe 
to sing a season of leading contralto 
roles at the Dresden Opera, under the 
direction of Fritz Busch. She wik also 
have a number of guest appearances at 
the Paris opera before returning to this 
country in September. 

* . + 


Bertin, July 2—Helena Lewyn, 
pianist, recently announced her marriage 
to Curt Walter Max Hassenstein, of 
this city. The former Miss Lewyn was 
well known in America, through ap- 
pearances throughout the country, her 
last performance being in the Holly- 
wood Bowl, under the baton of Emil 
Oberhoffer. She was a pupil of Godow- 
sky. She will return to this country in 
October, with her husband. 

a 2 


Florence Schaefer, a pupil of Flor- 
ence De Winter, has received a forty- 
weeks contract with the Publix (Para- 
mount) Circuit. Other singers from 
the same studio who are in demand are 
Eleanor Schwitters, soprano, who sang 
several solos and received much applause 
at an entertainment given recently at St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, New York, 
and Henri Mohr, baritone, who is 
broadcasting from WEAF. 


Hugo Kortschak recently returned 
from a short trip to Europe, where he 
paid a visit to Prof. Hugo Heermann, 
m Ischl, Austria.- It was Professor 
Heermann who first brought Mr. Kort- 
schak to this country, in 1907. While 
in Pisek, the well known violinist and 
teacher visited with another of his for- 
mer teachers, Prof. Sevcik, whom he 
found active admist a great number of 
pupils from all parts of the world. The 
Berkshire Playhouse trio, consisting, be- 
sides Mr. Kortschak, of James Friskin, 
pianist, and Emmeran Steuber, cellist, 
gave its first concert of the season’s 
series on July 15 in the auditorium built 
on Cummington Hill. The »rogram in- 
cluded trios by Beethoven and Brahms, 
and a violin sonata by Faure. 

+ * * 

Isabelle Burnada, Canadian contralto, 
will return to New York from Europe 
in September. She is singing in London 
and Paris and will be heard extensively 
here early in the season. 

* * * 

William Simmons, baritone, who is 
summering at Woodstock when he is 
not commuting to New York for Sun- 
day night Atwater Kent Hours, post- 
cards that he gave a joint recital with 
Harold Bauer, pianist, and Clarence 
Adler, at Lake Placid on July 26. 

ee a 


Toscha Seidel, who recently returned 
to the management of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, has an interesting coast 
tour mapped out for him, beginning Oct. 
29 in Edmonton. 

+ * * 

PHILADELPHIA, July 25.—Francesco 
Pelosi, director general of the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company an- 
nounces that for the 1928-29 grand opera 
season, which will be held at the Acad- 
emy of Music, he has secured the ser- 
vices of two tenors, Pasquale Ferrara 
and Pierre Orsatti. Mr. Ferrara is 
an Italo-American native of Philadel- 
phia, who will appear for the first time 
with this company on Oct. 10th when 
Aida will be presented. 

Mr. Orsatti, formerly of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, will join the 
Pennsylvania group. His first appear- 
ance in Philadelphia will be in the role 
of Pinkerton in Mme. Butterfly, which 
also includes the appearance of the 
Japanese soprano, Tamaki Miura. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the Council of the 
Art Forum, Inc., which was held in 
the Guild hall of the Steinway build- 
ing, Eleanor Stenzel, child dancer, was 
presented with a silver cup which many 
thought she should have received at the 
contest in connection with the perform- 
ance of The Magic Wand, given by 
children of the Forum at the Heckscher 
Theatre in May. At the time it was 
not known that this six-year old child 
created the dance she performed. 

1. o-8 

Curcaco, May 30.—Clara Siegel, a 
pupil of André Skalski, of the faculty 
of The Sherwood School of Music, 
gave a piano recital in Sherwood Re- 
cital Hall on May 13. Chopin, Liszt 
and Russian composers were repre- 
sented on the program. 
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A cablegram announces the “sensa- 
tional success” of Shura Cherkassky 
in Sydney. This young pianist is mak- 
ing his first tour of Australia and New 
Zealand, where he is booked for twen- 
ty-five recitals under the local man- 
agement of S. J. Gravestock, Inc. 
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BORIS SASLAWSKY, RUSSIAN _BARI- 

TONE, WHO IS SUMMERING IN THE 

COUNTRY IN CONNECTICUT AFTER A 
BUSY SEASON 


Anna Case, American soprano, sailed 
on the Paris July 15 for France, Ger 
he - oo ~ . . 
many and Italy. Miss Case will remain 
abroad until October, returning to this 
country in time to commence her con- 
cert tour on Oct. 15. 
¢ 6 
Fifty-four members of the Yale Glee 
Club, who are making a tour of Europe, 
were guests of the Hamburg-American 
Line on a trip through Hamburg Har- 
bor on July 9, prior to their visit to 
serlin where they gave their first 
American collegiate concert in the 
Academy of Music on July 10. The 
party was entertained at tea aboard the 
steamer Hamburg by representatives of 
on oe Hamburg office and the ship’s 
staff. 


x* * * 


After a short stay at her place in 
Maine, Carmela Ponselle will spend 
the rest of the summer at Lake Placid. 

. - + 


Kathryn Meisle has been re-engaged 
by Edgar B. Davis for his summer 
musicales at his House on the Sands at 
Buzzards’ Bay, Mass., and will give a 
recital there on July 29. Miss Meisle 
was heard there last summer. 

* * * 


Arturo Vita, vocal teacher, has re- 
sumed his summer class in the Boston 
Conservatory, and his private class of 
New York pupils in Swampscott, Mass., 
during July and August. 

* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, July 17.—Stanley R. 
Avery, choirmaster and organist of St. 
Marks Episcopal Church, was the offi- 
cial organist at the annual convention 
of the National Education Association 
held in the Minneapolis Auditorium 
from July 1 to 6. Mr. Avery played 
a half-hour program before each of the 
morning and evening meetings. On 
July 4 Mr. Avery was assisted by his 
pupil, Ramona Gerhard. 


The third recital of Edwin Hughes’ 
Summer Master Class, held at his studio 
on July 18, brought forward Marvine 
Green in a difficult program, beginning 
with a conscientious performance of 
Beethoven's concerto in G Major. Miss 
Green’s playing of Bach’s Italian con- 
certo was notable for its clarity. finely 
shaded nuances and sound musicianship. 
The slow movement disclosed a talent 
for expressive playing which was also 
revealed in Chopin’s prelude, op. 45. One 
could not but be impressed by the wide 
range in dynamics and tone coloring 
which Miss Green displayed in the 
polonaise in F sharp minor. It was a 
convincing performance, creditable to 
both the young artist and her mentor. 
An encore was given and some flowers 
after the final number on the printed 
list. The hot weather failed to keep 
down the large number of people who 
attend these recitals. G. F. B. 

* * * 


The Rhoda Mintz studios are open 
this summer for a special June and July 
session. Mme. Mintz herself will be 
heard extensively in concerts next 
season. Already she is being booked 
by the Standard Booking Offices for a 
number of dates. This will in no way 
conflict with the regular teaching 
schedule, as Mme. Mintz is only accept- 
ing recital dates within a short radius 
from New York City. 

- + + 

A piano and vocal recital closed the 
season’s work of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society on Sunday, May 13, 
in Steinway Hall, New York. William 
Taylor, tenor, who recently returned 
from Italy, where he had success in 
opera. was one of the soloists. Mr. 
Tayler’s offerings included three songs 
of 1770, followed by Trees and Hom- 
ing «nd the Pagliacci aria. Jeanne 
Mills, sianist, was the other soloist, 
playing « Beethoven sonata, a nocturne 
and waltz by Chopin and a rhapsody 
by Dohnanyi. Edna Fenimore acted as 
accompanist to Mr. Taylor. 

Fe ty 

A Schubert centenary concert was 
given at Vassar Institute, Poughkeepsie, 
on June 27, by pupils of Louise Vir- 
ginia Gorse. Walter Lowe, baritone 
and Lillian Frances Huber, violinist, 
were the assisting artists. 


Paris, July 4.—Norah Sabin, soprano 
from Blanche Marchesi’s Studio, has 
made her début in London as Polly 
Peachum in The Beggars Opera, at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. Dorothy 
Camberra, soprano from Australia, 
made her début in a recital in Paris 
at the Salle des Agriculteurs, on June 
6. She is also a pupil of Mme. Mar- 
chesi. 


* * * 
Mr. Rodolfo Hoyos, Mexican bari- 
tone from Pasquale Amati’s Studio, 


scored a big success in Havana, where 
his contract was extended after his first 
appearance. 

* * * 

Miss Maria Cardinelli, also a student 
of Mr. Amati, has been broadcasting 
over Station WHN. She sang on July 
13, 14 and 16. 

* 7 x 

INDEPENDENT, Mo., July 3.—The 
Arthur Storms String Ensemble closed 
a season of spring concerts on June 24 
in the first Christian Church. Violin 
and viola solos were given by John 
Owen and Gromer Cool. 

* * * 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, is engaged 
in the writing of twenty-four preludes 
for piano. Mr. Rovinsky has com- 
pleted twelve of this group. 
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PERFORMANCES OF LIGHT OPERA IN 
CLEVELAND 


WADSWORTH, 
SUCCESSFUL _ IN 


Specialists in 
Light Opera 


Wadsworth Studios 
Train for This Art-Form 


CLEVELAND, Onto, July 20.—Under 
the direction of the Handel Wadsworth 
studios of 410 Carnegie Hall, 150 young 
singers banded together as the Trouba- 
dours, presented their fifth opera, Said 
Pasha, June 15 and 16. Feeling that 
Cleveland had great need of an organ- 
ization which could produce light, amus- 
ing operas and realizing that many 
young singers would have a better 
chance to be successful in comic opera 
than they would in grand opera, Han- 
del Wadsworth, director of the studios, 
organized a company with eight singers 
two years ago. They have presented 
Robin Hood, Chimes of Normandy, 
Iolanthe, and Trial by Jury, and have 
enlarged to the present size. He is 
planning now to establish a musical play 
house in Cleveland where the Trouba- 
dours will produce operas regularly. 

As a boy Mr. Wadsworth sang in the 
choir of an English church where Char- 
lotte Bronte’s father was minister. He 
is a member of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van Guild. Miss Norma Lentz is the 
special coach of the Troubadours and 
Mr. Wadsworth’s studio assistant. 





COLUMBIA SUMMER SESSION 
PROVIDES LIST OF CONCERTS 


A series of afternoon recitals at 
Columbia University, arranged for stu- 
dents at Summer School, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Juliana Haskell, advisor 
to women graduates is scheduled. 

The National Music League is fur- 
nishing the artists for this group of re- 
citals, which opened July 12 and will 
continue, one each week, for six weeks. 
Those appearing in the series are: 

July 31—Mr. and Mrs. Georee Rase- 
ly, costume recital (lyric tenor and 
lyric soprano). 

Aug. 7—Paula Hemminehaus, con- 
tralto; Alexander Zaroubine, balalaika; 
Irene Ivanoff, accompanist. 

Aug. 14—Dorothy Kendrick, pianist; 
Walter Scott, Jr., violinist. 


inet 


Ric ocinen olin ‘ . : UU Ee) Oo Oth haed cebtecetetees 

Though at times the, signs were 
ominous, the weather behaved beauti- 
fully all last week, so that all the 


Stadium concerts could be given in the 
open air. On Sunday Mr. van Hoog- 
straten gave us Mozart’s symphony in 
C major, the one Sir Thomas Beechum 
introduced here last season. This 
symphony, composed in Lintz, in 1783, 
is a refreshing and at the same time 
thoroughly rococco piece of work. It 
followed a performance of the stately 
Akademische Festouverture by Brahms. 
An air for Strings, by Bach, which, 
when transposed, is none other than the 
favorite parade piece for strong-toned 
fiddlers, known as “The” Air on the 
G-string, and originally part of the 
printed program, was played as an 
encore, after an announcement by the 
conductor. After the intermission came 
Charpentier’s Impressions of Italy. The 
composer is a one-opera man, and at 
that, one could almost say, a one-aria 
man, whose Depuis le Jour, from his 
opera Louise, appears in the repertoire 
of practically every self-respecting 
soprano. The suite in question is a 
light, slight and musically almost 
negligible trifle, in five parts, all of 
which are melodious and pleasant. The 
Funeral music from Gétterdammerung 
was performed in memory of the late 
Ernest Urchs, of Steinway & Sons; 
seldom has Siegfried’s dirge sounded 
more impressive as in the open air. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten waived all ap- 
plause. The Meyerbeerian sounds of 
the Rienzi Overture closed the program. 

Monday night was Italian night. 
Rossini’s ever-youthful Barbiere Over- 
ture was followed by the Vivaldi Con- 
certo Grosso in D minor, which re- 
ceived a rhythmic and strictly classical 
performance at the hands of the con- 
ductor from Holland. Verdi’s I Vespri 
Sicilliani was melodic and insipid, but 
amusing. After the intermission came 
that extremely clever medley, the Rhap- 
sody Italia, by Alfredo Casella, the 
present conductor of the Boston Pop. 
concerts. This features the popular 
song Funiculi-Funicula, and to many 
members of the audience the temptation 
proved irresistable to nod their res- 
pective heads while whistling the well- 
known melody under their breath. 
Splendid as his reading of the Resphigi 
Pines of Rome is, never will Mr. van 
Hoogstraten make us _ forget the 
glorious wonder Toscanini created with 
his magic wand. Divested of its nimbus, 
the Pines proved a highly effective. 
glittering, atmospheric and well or- 
chestrated piece of program-music, an 
excellent sequence to its “brother,” the 
Fountains. The nightingale record 
created the usual curiosity, and pro- 
vided local color; and the march of 
Caesar down the Appian way with its 
marvelous climax and uncannily steady 
and menacing stamping feet, had quite 
a swing to it. 

The trumpet calling from the walls 
of the Stadium informed latecomers on 
both Tuesday and Wednesday that the 
Third Leonore Overture, serving as an 
introduction to Beethoven’s Ninth, was 
in progress, with all the subtlety of 
its changing rhythms and mellow 
beauty. The symphony, however, lead 
by the untiring and zestful Mr. van 
Hoogstraten, failed to convince the 
customary record breaking audience of 
13,000 to 14,000 people; it sounded 


rather pale and wan and more than 
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By BARTHOLD FLES 


usually unbalanced. ‘The quartet of 
soloists, comprising Louise Lerch, so- 
prano, Elizabeth Lenox, contralto, 


Charles Stratton, tenor, and Alexander 
Kisselburgh, baritone, did as well as 
could be expected, though the murder- 
ous soprano part proved too much for 
Miss Lerch. The singing of the 
chorus was acceptable, while not quite 
as good as last year, and the high 
notes, of course, sounded somewhat 
forced, (the present reviewer heard the 
second night only). Beethoven doubt- 
less meant his symphony, proclaiming 
the doctrine that “alle Menschen 
werden Briider,” to be performed thus, 
before a representative and huge audi- 
ence, but in the open air many of the 
finer effects are lost. The many and 
ingenious variations of the adagio 
were well brought out, but by over- 
stressing the broad and sweeping lines, 
Hoogstraten missed some of the finer 
points and details. The substitute pro- 


gram, which was to be given in case 
of rain, did not have to be fallen back 
on. 


A three-star and all-Strauss program 
marked Thursday’s concert, the begin- 
ning of the series’ third week. It was 
mostly Strauss before the decline, 
though for no apparent reason the 
March for Grand Orchestra, pompous 
and empty, started it all. After the 
voluptuous Love Scene from his 
satirical opera Feuersnot (written to 
revenge himself for the failure of 
Guntram, his first and very Wagnerian 
opera), came Salomé’s Dance of the 
Seven Veils, and the sainted courtesan 
quivered, shaked, wriggled and un- 
dulated to the hypersensuous tones and 
exquisite colors of Strauss’ lilting 
score. One has to go to Europe to 
hear this opera; not even with changed 
names, as in England, it seems, can 
it be given here. But in Till, la creme 
de la creme of this program and for 


that matter, of all programs of the 
present Stadium season, Mr. van 
Hoogstraten proved his mettle con- 
clusively. Seldom have I heard this 


humorous masterpiece given with such 
intimate understanding of its most 
delicate nuances. People were actually 
seen laughing aloud, or, better still, 
smiling with that subtle and sad look 
in their eyes, which denotes utmost and 


tenderest sympathy. Till, alive once 
more, pranced around, played his 
“lustige Streiche” and practical jokes, 
jumped from the tower, or at least 


promised he would, and pretended he 
did, and was duly hung, his im:ortal 
soul escaping his mortal body with the 
daintiest run of the piccolo. The 
Heldenleben composed for and dedi- 
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cated to Willem Mengelberg and the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw orchestra, 
however admirable and many-facetted, 
necessarily had to seem as an anti- 
climax. Hans Lange, the first concert- 
master and assistant conductor of the 
orchestra in its present formation, 


played the solo in a technically ade- 
quate manner, though at times, due no 
doubt to the outdoor air, his tone 


sounded somewhat thin and not quite 
warm enough for that Straussian hero, 
who overcomes his adversaries with so 


much energy and makes love so 
passionately. 
On Friday Anton Bruckner, heavy 


and ponderous, made his initial appear- 
ance at the Stadium concerts, in the 
form of his fourth symphony, called 
Romantic, and which is long, diffuse 
and frankly mystical. The violins 
sighed and sang in the Lohengrin 
Overture, there was Grieg’s ever-popu- 
lar and much-jazzified First Peer Gynt 
Suite and the inevitable Marche Slave, 
which should be kept where it rightly 
belongs: on the Campus of N.Y.U. or 
on the Mall of Central Park, where it 
really sounds good. 


There was much miscellaneous matter 


the next day, when the program was 
broadcast. There was the Fingal’s 
Cave or Hebrides Overture. Likewise 


Deems Taylor’s delightful and quaintly 
humorous Looking Glass Suite, and 
Kamenoi Ostrow, by Rubinstein. And 
all the seven parts of Tchaikowsky’s 
Nutcracker suite. And _ finally 
you've guessed it—Liszt Second Hun 
garian Rhapsody, played with much 
verve. A happy ending to a frankly 
popular program. 
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Cricaco, July 21—Far removed 
from the hilarities of the preceding 
evening was the somber, poetic mood 
evoked by the revival of Le Chemineau 
on Friday, July 20. It is not a master- 
piece, this play by Jean Richepin known 
to American audiences as The 
Harvester in the version acted by Otis 
Skinner) with music by Xavier 
Leroux, but it is an agreeable and in- 
teresting variant. Its plot is a blend 
of the realistic and the poetic. Its 
music for the most part accentuates the 
latter quality, leavi the frequently 
stormy emotions of the drama to ex- 
press themselves in suitable declama- 
tion while the orchestra breathes forth 
the pervading perfume of gentle 
melancholy. 


But if there is little to excite, there 
is much to charm. The score is of 
characteristic Gallic economy and di- 
rectness. A single chord, a fragment 
of rhythm or folk-like melody and the 
composer has outlined his situation. 
Like the Chinese, who ask “Why 
abandon one tone quality until it has 
been completely savored?” he uses the 
means sparingly. A full and complex 
use of the orchestra he eschews in 
favor of a revealing use of the single 
section. The strings, the winds and the 
brass quietly and economically express 
his ideas alone and unaided. Infre- 
quently and sparingly they appear in 
combination and only a maximum of 
itensity in the drama calls forth the 
use of the full orchestra. 


Story of a Rover 


The tale is that of the wanderer for 
whom the open road holds more charm 
than the fireside. Toinette, abandoned 
by Le Chemineau, is married by 
Francois, an elderly suitor, that her 
child may have a name. Twenty years 
later the son, Toinet, is in love with 
Aline, daughter of the wealthy Pierre. 
Pierre objects and taunts Toinette and 
Francois with his knowledge of 
Toinet’s parentage. At length Le 
Chemineau reappears and uses his in- 
fluence with Pierre to permit the mar- 
riage. But although Francois is on 
his death bed and Toinette still loves 
Chemineau, the lure of the road is 
stronger than love and duty and again 
he slips away. In the Ravinia version 
the final scene is omitted and the opera 
ends with the second coming of Le 
Chemineau, his return with Toinette 
and recognition of Toinet as his son, 
thus giving to the work the happy end- 
ing so frowned upon in operatic circles. 

The Ravinia presentation does justice 
to a charming episode. Yvonne Gall, 
as Toinette, offered a faithful and real- 
istic portrayal of a difficult role. Of 
Danise’s La Chemineau one must speak 
with reservations. In sincerity, in in- 
telligent planning, in tonally beautiful 
and expressive singing, he left little to 
be desired. But in creating the il- 
lusion of a care-free, light hearted, like- 
able character, beset with the lust for 
wandering and a horror of responsibil- 
ity, he fell short. Only praise can be 
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accorded Mr. Rothier for the touching 
truthfulness of his Francois, and to Mr. 
D’Angelo for his gruff, harsh Pierre. 
Miss Maxwell did her bit well, as did 
Mr. Defrere and Mr. Ananian as twu 
lovable lovers of the bottle. Mr. 
Mojica found a country bumpkin more 
difficult to portray satisfactorily than 
most of his assignments. 

Mr. Hasselmans was responsible for 
a sympathetic reading of a score that 
requires just such a touch of delicacy 
and understanding. Exceedingly well 
managed, too, was the stage direction 
of Desire Defrere. 


It Is To Laugh 


The gods of laughter presided over 
Ravinia on Thursday, July 19, when 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo was entrusted to 
as capable a group of hands as ever 
lifted a dusty score from the shelf. To 
describe what happened one would have 
to possess the buffoonery of Virgilio 
Lazzari and Giordano Paltrinieri, the 
swagger and golden voice of Mario 
Chamlee, the daintiness of Florence 
Macbeth, the comeliness of Jose 
Mojica, the humour of Ina Bourskaya 
and Vittorio Trevisan, the clairvoyant 
incisiveness of Genarro Papi’s baton, 
and the wit and charm of Auber’s 
music—and no typewriter we have ever 
owned claimed a fraction of those 
virtues. 

So many and so side-splitting were 
the things that occurred that we felt 
completely relieved, thank you, of the 
lugubriousness that invariably inflicts 
an opera reporter about the third week 
of a season. As we have before noted, 
nothing fits the Ravinia environment 
better than just such works as Fra 
Diavolo and although the company is 
redoubtably equipped with singers for 
the grandiose tasks, there are also 
among its ranks artists with the vers- 
atility to invoke the comit spirit with 
a lightness and surety of touch that 
must provoke the envy of every man- 
ager of the common or garden variety 
of operetta. 

Of the ingenuity of the antics of the 
roles depicted by Lazzari and Paltrin- 
ieri we can give no adequate idea. 
Whether juggling spaghetti, gently re- 
lieving the ladies of their jewels, incon- 
siderately spying upon a lady preparing 
to retire, or imitating her coloratura in 
an absurd falsetto—they were complete- 
ly and abyssmally devastating. Equally 
funny was the mid-Victorian pair of 
Bourskaya and Trevisan, the former not 
averse to making eyes at the banditry, 
the latter a paragon of ridiculousness 
when pulled out of bed wearing curl 
papers. 

Somewhat more sober, but thoroughly 
in the spirit of the work was the 
debonair bandit of Mr. Chamlee. And 
although such was the good time had 
by all that no one cared whether or 
not there was any singing, Mr. Chamlee 
offered a most choice and delicate ex- 
ample of the art. 


Miss Macbeth acquitted herself of 
some trying vocal and histrionic duties 
with characteristic taste. In the dis- 
robing scene, which an accidental re- 
vealing moment or two did not dimin- 
ish in piquancy, she demonstrated to the 
horror of the younger generation what 
agonies our grandmothers endured, as 
she peeled off layer after layer of what 
were once considered maidenly vest: 
ments. The incident prompted the 
reflection that a modern composer writ- 
ing such a scene must perforce make 
it much briefer than Auber’s. 
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Scala Symphonic 
Concerts End 


Belgian Conductor Guest 
for Closing Concerts 


MILAN, July 3—Maestro Desire De- 
fauw, the Belgian conductor, engaged 
by the Scala orchestral management to 
direct the ninth and next to the last 
symphonic concert of the season, proved 
to be an excellent musician. Defauw, 
still a comparatively young man—he 
was born in Ghent in 1885—is perhaps 
a bit theatrical in his mannerisms but 
his methods are unquestionably effective. 
He handles the orchestra magnificently, 
subordinating his personality to the com- 
poser so that the listener, in addition to 
enjoying the music itself, is necessarily 
impressed with the admirable coordina- 
tion between the play of the baton and 
the resultant flow of the music. Trust- 
ing his memory, which never seems to 
fail him, he skillfully brought out the 
most subtle points of the program and 
all that he did was enthusiastically 
greeted by the Sunday evening audience. 

He was perhaps more in his element 
in the Cesar Franck symphony than in 
Respighi’s popular Pines of Rome, 
which was not interpreted with abso- 
lute clarity and in Strauss’ Till Eulen- 
spiegel, in which the grotesque element 
was insufficiently stressed. 

In the tenth and last concert of the 
season, directed by Maestro Antonio 
Guarnieri, a novelty for Milan was the 
Scarlattiana Suite for piano and small 
orchestra by Alfredo Casella, a diver- 
timento composed on forty-eight themes 
of Domenico Scarlatti. It left its audi- 
tors cold. The work seemed lost among 
such standard and eternal compositions 
as the Beethoven fifth symphony and the 
Funeral March of Siegfried. Maestro 
Guarnieri was cordially received by the 
audience. The piano part in the Casella 
work was brilliantly played by Dick 
Marzollo. 





COLLINS GIVES RECITAL 


Edward Collins, Chicago pianist, gave 
a well-planned warm weather program 
in the Central Theatre on July 5. 
Avoiding heavy profundities, Mr. Col- 
lins played Handel’s Harmonious Black- 
smith, A group of medium-weight 
Chopin, a generous American brace, 
Mendelssohn’s Hunting Song, and 
Liszt’s Rigoletto paraphrase. To the 
hardened concert goer the native repre- 
sentation was of most interest. Best of 
the lot, undoubtedly, was one of John 
Alden Carpenter’s Diversions, a jazzy, 
impertinent and expertly made piece, 
whose rhythmic tang and variety of har- 
monic color were skilfully set forth by 
Mr. Collins. The pianist represented 
his own creative output by a passacag- 
lia, which was ingenious, moderately 
tuneful and difficult to play. Grainger’s 
Eastern Intermezzo, as Mr: Collins in- 
terpreted it, revealed unsuspected quali- 
ties, and Ganz’ Pensive Spinner was a 
deft. piece of keyboard trickery. We 
cannot agree with Mr. Collins, however, 
that Turkey in the Straw (in the Guion 
arrangement) is a sentimental piece of 
music. 


An Artistic Trio 


A trio such as assembles but rarely 
was that consisting of Leon Sametini, 
violinist; Alfred Wallenstein, ’cellist. 
and Richard Hageman, pianist, which 
gave a concert in the Central Theater 
on July 7. Here were three artists dis- 
tinguished in their own right, yet one 
and all schooled in the discipline of 
musical co-operation. The results were 


NationalAnthem 
Contest Opens 


Prize Awards For 
New Patriotic Song 


The Star Spangled Banner is to be 
replaced by a more appropriate and 
suitable national anthem, if the efforts 
of the Brooke-Bright Foundation, 
sponsor of the National Anthem Com- 
petition, be crowned with success. The 
Foundation was inaugurated by Flor- 
ence Brooks-Aton, for the avowed pur- 
pose of promoting international under- 
standing through education. The fol- 
lowing prizes aggregating $6,000, are 
offered: a first prize of $3,000, a second 
prize of $1,000, ten prizes of a hundred 
dollars each, with honorable mention, 
and ten of a hundred dollars each, in 
preliminary competition for words only. 

This national anthem contest has been 
instituted by Mrs. Brooks-Aten to 
stimulate interest in and enthusiasm for 
national patriotic song. The competi- 
tion is open to all American citizens, 
whether native born or naturalized. 

The prize winning anthem may be 
the work of one individual or the work 
of two, one writing the words and the 
other writing the music. All poems 
or musical compositions must be sent 
anonymously. Each poem or composi- 
tion submitted is to be accompanied by 
a sealed envelope containing the name 
and address of the author. All rights, 
copyrights and royalties, will be re- 
served for the authors. Wide-spread 
publicity will be given to the contest 
and to the winning anthems. The first 
ten selected by the judges will be radio- 
casted and popular opinion concerning 
their merit solicited. 

A preliminary contest for words only 
closes on October 15, 1928. Prizes for 
the preliminary poem contest will be 
awarded on or before November 15, 
1928, and the winning poems will be 
published and available to musical com- 
posers. If any of the prize winning 
anthems are the composite work of two 
persons, one composing the words and 
the other the music, the amount of the 
award will be divided equally between 
them. 

The contest closes on February 1, 
1929 and the final awards in the com- 
petition will be announced on or before 
April 15, 1929. 

There are to be five judges, who, it 
is announced, have been selected to 
represent a wide range of musical 
literary and patriotic interests. They 
are: Lambert Murphy, a tenor and 
former member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co., Reinald Werrenrath, well 
known concert artist, and Dr. Siegmund 
Spaeth, musicologist and lecturer. Two 
judges fre yet to be selected; their 
names will be announced at an early 
date. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the National Anthem Com- 
petition, room 2017, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 
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what might have been expected. In 
baseball parlance the record was one 
of perfect assists and no errors. Schu- 
bert’s trio in B flat and Chausson’s in 
G minor was the music that engaged 
the attention of this triumvirate. It is 
needless to detail the virtues. Mr. 
Sametini’s soaring violin blended with 
Mr. Wallenstein’s mellow cello, and the 
two singing voices received founda- 
tional support of unshakeable authority 
from Mr. Hageman’s piano. Concert 
giving would come nearer the measure- 
ments of a fine art were there more 
seances like this one. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG. 
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“T want a little band boy of my own,” 
announced Horace Liveright, publisher, 
in response to the stirring appeal of 
Sherwood Anderson, novelist and editor 
of the Marion, Virginia, weekly news- 
papers, for any one who liked a good 
band to “join the glory list” and ee 
tribute something to put the struggl 
Marion Kiwanis Band on a sound oo 
cial basis. Among the celebrities who 
answered the appeal, along with the 
Marion and Smyth County citizens, was 
Mr. Liveright. 

“T want a little band boy of my own,” 
wrote the publisher, as he enclosed a 
check to pay one band boy’s dues for a 
eee Tas swab why didn’t I learn to blow 
a horn myself when I was younger?” 

Mr. Liveright had the right idea. 
How many men have wished that they 
had been taught to blow a horn, or to 
play some musical instrument, when 
they were younger! Marion boasts of 
another band of the tiniest boys and 
girls—Bud’s Baby ‘-Band—as they have 
painted in big, proud letters on their 
drum—which Rosalind Peery Killinger, 
primary teacher in the Marion gram- 
mar school, is trying to start in the 
right direction. 

Teaching in a school that has no 
credits for music, no city, county nor 
state music supervision, no one to direct 
the children in chorus, orchestra, or any 
form of music, Mrs. Killinger deter- 
mined that her little pupils should have 
at least a beginning in musical instruc- 
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CHILDREN BEING OBSERVED 
DURING INTENSIVE MUSIC 
STUDY 


The Teachers College of Columbia 
University is giving nearly one hun- 
dred children an intensive music course 
this summer. This unusual experiment 
is being watched by the teachers who 
are enrolled in course at Columbia. 
Class lessons in sight reading and 
theory and piano and other instruments 
occupy the morning hours of the child- 
ren. In the afternoon there are “hobby 
hours” which include instruction in the 
making of instruments. Professor 
Alice E. Bivens is in charge of the 
school. It is hoped to make a definite 
study of the effectiveness of intensive 
study for children. A symphony or- 
chestra recruited from New York 
students is being directed for one week 
each by Willem van Hoogstraten, 
Arthur Shepard, assistant director of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, and Nicolai 
Sokoloff. Rudolph Thomas, assistant 
director of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra is in general charge of the 
orchestra. Concerts will be given fre- 
quently. 
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tion. When there were no funds tou 
provide the instruments and uniforms, 
Mrs. Killinger provided them herself, 
with a little assistance from each child’s 
parents in the matter of uniforms. 

The band consists of about thirty 
children around six years of age, the 
oldest being seven. The instruments 
furnished by Mrs. Killinger include lit- 
tle trombones (songaphones), baby 
saxaphones, drums, triangles, horse- 
shoes, tambourines, cymbals, clarinets, 
megaphones, cornets and kazoos. The 
children are given turns in “directing,” 
and vary their practice with singing. 

In one year of existence, the members 
of “Buds’ Baby Band” have taken part 
in many programs. They assisted the 
Marion Kiwanis Band in one concer 
with choral and instrumental numbers, 
both in uniform and in fancy costumes 
made by their director. They took part 
in the program for the “Better Marion” 
fund; played for the Smyth County 
Teachers’ Association, the annual con- 
ference of District I of the Virginia 
Educational Association, the Smyth 
County Public School Choral Contests, 
and many local affairs. 

In short, Bud’s Baby Band is rapidly 
becoming an important factor in the 
musical life of the community. And 
while their work is recognized as being 
only a beginning in musical develop- 
ment, still—it is a step in the right di- 
rection for many of the little pupils 
who would otherwise have no musical 
training whatever. 
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HARPIST WHO FOLLOWED 
MUCK TO BOSTON 
RETURNS TO VIENNA 


Boston, July 15.—A farewell tea was 
tendered on a recent Sunday afternoon 
to Alfred Holy, harp soloist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and in- 
structor at the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music. Mr. Holy, a native of 
Vienna, had definitely announced his de- 
cision to return to his native city, and 
his many pupils and admirers united at 
the de Volt Studios, to honor him. The 
veteran artist was presented with an 
engraved vase, and Mrs. Holy received 
a floral tribute. Mario Theresa Nixt, 
of Ohio, offered compositions by 
Charles Repper. Mr. Holy, in a brief 
speech, expressed his regrets at leaving 
this country, and his many friends. 

Alfred Holy was brought here by 
Karl Muck. Previously he had been 
solo-harpist at the Vienna Imperial 
Opera House. While in this country he 
organized the well known Alfred Hoiy 
Trio, and is also widely known as a 


composer. 
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Exposition Will 


Stress Music 


Long Beach Scene of 
Pacific Southwest Exposition 


Lone Beacu, Cauir., July 22.—A 
large part of the programs to be given 
daily during the Pacific Southwest Ex- 
position, to be held in Long Beach, 
California, July 27 to Sept. 3, inclusive, 
and in which twenty-one nations are to 
take part, will be given over to music. 
One of the biggest events will be the 
open-air performance of the opera The 
Pied Piper of Hamlin, 
Francis Smith. An adult chorus of 300 
trained voices assisted by a children's 
chorus and ballet of 1200, with protes- 
sional artists as soloist, and a li rge or- 
chestra of picked instrumentalists, will 
make it possible to give the opera in the 
same splendid style as at the Philadel- 
phia Sesquicentennial. Another import- 
ant musical occurance will take place 
July 29, when the Knights of Columbus 
and various Catholic Societies will be 
in charge of the program. 

July 31 is designated as Music Day, 
with Mrs. Albert Small, president of 
Woman's Music Club of Long 
chairman of the committee of 
She is preparing three 


written by J. 


the 
Beach, 
arrangements. 
programs to be given morning, after- 
noon and evening, with choruses, orches 
tras and soloists. 

Included in the many bands which 
will appear at the Expositon is the fine 
Long Beach Municipal Band, Herbert 
L. Clarke, director. This organization 
is heard by thousands daily over the 
radio. The famed Banda de Policia of 
Mexico City will appear by special per- 


mission of President Calles, as a cour- 
tesy of the Mexican Republic. The 
celebrated Marimba band of forty 


pieces from Guatemala will also come 
to the exposition: by consent «f the gov- 
ment of that country. A gipsy band 
will be here playing the folk music of 
the Romany people, and a group of 
Russian singers from the Volga will 
add color to the programs. 
Atice MAYNARD Griccs. 


Nordica Club 


Pleases Seattle 


Maze of Recitals 
For Summer Days 


Seatt.e, July 20.—Although in com- 
petition with a maze of recitals, the 
recent program of the Nordica Choral 
Club, young women’s organization un- 
der Helen Crowe Snelling, director-ac- 
companist, attracted a large audience 
to the Women’s University Club audi- 
torium. The club, of which Helen 
Newhouse is president, has talented 
singers and sufficient instrumentalists on 
its roster to form such interesting 
groups as a violin quartet and instru- 
mental trio, with Hervine Yenawine the 
accompanist. The Junior Nordicas, a 
group sponsored by the past presidents 
of the Nordica Club, has recently been 


organized. Jeanette Barnett is the 
president. 
John M. Williams, who has been a 


visitor in Coast cities this summer, gave 
a series of addresses at the Olympic 
Hotel on The Musical Education of the 
Child. An interested following heard 
Mr. Williams. 

Cornish School graduated nine young 
musicians at the close of this year’s 
term: Emma Reynolds, Leonore Ward, 
Mary Dawson, Margaret Joslin, Amalia 
Mertz, Lois Hunt, Madeleine Darling, 
Ida Jackman, and Elizabeth Talbot. 

Pro Musica, local chapter, elected 
Jacques Jou-Jerville, president ; Frank- 
lin Riker and Carl Paige Wood, vice- 
presidents; Ruth Allen, secretary, and 
Harry Lear, treasurer. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, New York vocal 
pedagogue, was given a reception by 
Seattle friends and students prior to his 
master class here. Madge Talmadge is 
Mr. Samoiloff’s Seattle representative. 

Among outstanding individual pro- 
grams by young artists of the city have 
been the piano recital by Wilfred Reault 
of the Arville Belstad studio, and the 
violin program by Sara Van Brocklin 
Knight of the Mme. Davenport Engberg 
school. Davin ScHEETZ CRAIG. 
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Damroscu SELVES [NTO 
Some Famity Af/isrory 


Some Vienna Adventures and a Visit to Paris—Conductor 
Work and Musical America’s Contest 


Praises Bloch’s 


I called on Walter Damrosch, at the 
France et Choiceul, the day before he 
sailed for home, and he received me 
with the cordial charm that makes go- 
ing to interview him a pleasure instead 
of a duty. Mr. Damrosch, after all, 
is one of the eighteen rare people in the 
world to interview (the other seventeen 
need not be named here). He knows 
what is expected of him, talks to the 
interviewer without having the cork- 
screw applied, and gives out material 
that is all good, without being weeded. 
The only inconvenience is, that no dress- 
ing-up one may give to the talk, noth- 
ing one can possibly write about him 
is half as pleasant as what he says. 

Mr. Damrosch spoke of himself as an 
“unimportant person,” just out of a 
gentle cure at Marienbad, where his 
doctors ordered him, and where the 
early summer’s sojourn has done him 
much good. 

“The first thing I want to say to 
you,” said Mr. Damrosch, “is that I was 
very happy to receive Mr. Noble’s cable, 
the other day, and that the other judges 
and myself are delighted to award 
MusicaL America’s prize unanimously 
to Ernst Bloch. His work is one of 
great dignity and value, and we all 
consider it a genuine and considerable 
contribution to American music. Fur- 
thermore, I consider MusicaL AMER- 
IcaA’s prize offer one of the most gener- 
ous and truly helpful gestures I have 
yet encountered, in the effort to 
strengthen and further American music. 

“I was much pleased to note the inter- 
est manifested all over Europe in things 
American. America’s genius for master- 
ing difficulties, for carrying on large 
affairs in a large way is being recog- 
nized on all sides, and America is be- 
ing looked upon as the greatest nation 
of the world. Therefore we Amer- 
ican artists—musicians especially per- 
haps—have a doubly important duty be- 
fore us. It lies with us to help main- 
tain America’s spiritual standing on the 
highest and most idealistic plane.” 

Mr. Damrosch told me of his “do- 
ings” this summer. After the Marien- 
bad cure (from whence he was for- 
bidden to come for the Dresden pre- 
miére of Strauss’s new opera), he spent 
“eight happy days” in Vienna, as chair- 
man of the Schubert Centenary Award 
Fund, adjudged to Herr Atterberg. 


His Father “Recommended” 


“In Vienna,” said Mr. Damrosch, “we 
were the guests of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, the oldest musical or- 
ganization in the world. It was founded 
in 1812, There I was presented with a 
very beautiful copy of the Society’s an- 
nals; and in reading through it, before 


By Rose Wollstein 


lending it to my friend, Miss Boulanger, 
who was also very eager to have a look 
at it, | came suddenly upon an item 
that both touched and surprised me very 
much. In 1870, says the history, when 
the great Herbeck retired as leader of 
the Gesellschaft, many musicians were 
considered, of course, tor the post of his 
successor. Brahms was finally chosen. 
But, says the history, ‘Liszt warmly 
recommended Damrosch.’ 

“That, of course, was my father. It 
struck me like a bolt out of a blue sky 
to come upon that statement. That took 
place perhaps half a year before my 
father came, half starving, from Ger- 
many to America. It made me ponder, 
a moment, to think out all the different 
things that might have happened had my 
father been awarded the post, and I, 
brought up in Vienna instead of New 
York!” 


A Fontainebleau Problem 


Before leaving France, Mr. Damrosch 
paid his annual visit to “his pet,” the 
American School for Music at Fon- 
tainebleau. He reported it to be in 
splendid condition, and his fine face lit 
up as he made the report. 

“This season,” he told me, “there are 
one hundred and seventy-five music 
students resident there, and perhaps one 
hundred Beaux Arts students. Anyway, 
it means over three hundred young 
Americans, given the opportunity to 
study with the great masters of Europe; 
to hear and see the treasures of art 
and music here, and best of all, per- 
haps, to steep themselves in the wealth 
of art-atmosphere of the old world. 

“It is the biggest registration we 
have had yet, and we are hard put to it 
for dormitory room. That is what we 
must work for—more adequate housing 
conditions. The French government has 
been more than generous in throwing 
open one wing of the chateau to us for 
teaching quarters. But France feels 
that the castle is hardly the place to 
quarter the students in. And now, after 
nearly ten years of the school’s exist- 
ence, they have given us just two years 
more in which to find for ourselves ade- 
quate dormitories. As soon as I get 
back, one of my first duties will be to 
set about devising ways and means for 
such quarters to be built. 

“The only unpleasant feature of my 
Fontainebleau visit was the fate of my 
swan, Last year, when I came out, 
there were four new little swans, and 
the students christened them with elab- 
orate exercises, carried out in the 
style of the French court games and 
galas. One of the swans was named 
Walter Damrosch. And coming out 
this year, I find, alas, that Walter had 
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to be put out—he was too quarrelsome 
to get along with the rest of his play- 
mates !” 

I assured Mr. Damrosch that anyone 
answering to the name of Walter—let 
alone Walter Damrosch—‘“just had to 
be in the right,” and that the school 
authorities were much in the wrong in 
not keeping him, and expelling the 
other three! 


Hammond’s Piano 


The twentieth century piano invented 
by John Hays Hammond, Jr., was 
played for the first time in Paris on a 
recent evening in the Salle Gaveau, be- 
fore a large and distinguished gather- 
ing. Lester Donahue officiated at the 
instrument. New York has heard the 
piano, and remembers, no doubt, that 
its chief feature is an insistence upon 
the damper pedal, making for greater 
sonority, and a closer relationship 
tween the sound of piano and organ. 
In certain of the notes of vibrato qual- 
ity, in fact, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish whether piano or organ was 
transmitting the sound. Under Mr. 
Donahue’s skilled and practised fingers, 
the instrument appeared, so to speak, 
on its best behavior. At the end of the 
concert, Joseph Bonnet, the celebrated 
organist, played two improvisations. 

But it seems that a musician using 
this piano as an ordinary piano (or 
organ) would bring forth a confusion 
of sound and merged resonances. The 
twentieth century piano, interesting as 
it is, will, if it is to endure, reguire 
an entirely separate technic, and in due 
time, an entirely separate library as 
well. Mr. Donahue, with skill and 
musicianly polish, played numbers by 
Liszt, Bach, Brahms, Debussy, Scriabin, 
Ireland, and de Falla. 

Among those who took boxes for the 
event were Ambassador Myron T. Her- 
rick, Mrs. John Hays Hammond, Sr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky, Mr. 
and Mrs. Felix Borovsky, Alice de 
Lamar, Eva Gauthier, Elsa Maxwell. 
Marcel Dupré, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold 
Stokowski, Mme. Boas de Jouvenel, Jo 
Davidson, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Reginand 
Vanderbilt, the former Ambassador Jus- 
serand, and the Countess Paul de Val- 
lombrosa. 


Marouf Enters Opera 


Henri Rabaud’s lyric comedy, Marouf, 
Savetier du Caire, has been admitted 
to the répertoire of the Opéra. Given 
its premiere in 1914, the work has re- 
mained these years at the Opéra Com- 
ique. Marouf is entirely worthy of its 
translation to the more dignified realms, 


and the audience accorded it a warm 
welcome. Marcelle Denya, Georges 
Thill, and Marcel Journet won first 
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honors in the cast; and commendation 
is due M. Ruhlmann, conductor, who 
prepared the rehearsals for the new 
presentation. 


Homer’s Holiday 

After a cruise in the Mediterranean, 
Louise Homer is spending a holiday in 
France. Unfortunately, three weeks of 
this vacation had to be spent at Neuilly, 
near the American Hospital, where Sid- 
ney Homer has been gravely ill with 
pneumonia. | 

“But,” said Mme. Homer, “the main 
thing is, he’s getting well!” 

As her new season with the Metro- 
politan begins in October, Mme. Homer 
leaves here Sept. 1. She is spending 
much of her “holiday” time looking for 
new songs. 

“They aren’t easy to find—so much 
of the very new music seems—queer,” 
she remarks. 

Her daughter Katherine (“Kay,” her 
mother says), who has acted as accom- 
panist and will in all likelihood do so 
again next winter, has been studying 
here; and the other “children are living 
in a French family, to learn French.” 
After talking to me, Madame Homer, 
looking extremely smart in navy blue, 
set out with her youngest daughter to 
buy a dress. 

“A nice little party dress for a jeune 
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fille—but nothing fussy! 
Plays for McCormack 

Edwin Schneider left Paris for Lon- 
don to play for John McCormack at his 
concert in the Albert Hall on June 27. 
Directly after, he returned to Paris, 
where he is conducting summer piano 
classes. 

After spending the winter on the 
Riviera, Cecil Arden has rejoined the 
American colony of Paris. 


Hotel Ghnttinen' 


Fifth Avenue and 55th Street 
“One of New York’s Finest Hotels” 
Rooms with Bath $4 to $§ 
$§ to $10 
$10 up 
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URORA and O. R. Olsen 
An AMAZING Story of a 


x 
SMALL Town 


By FRANCES 


INNEAPOLIS, July 17.—A pro- 
‘ gram by the high school orches- 
tra of Aurora, Minn., under the leader- 
ship of O. R. Olsen was listed as a 
feature of the convention held in this 
city by the Minnesota Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

To the innocent bystander, unac- 
quainted with either Aurora or Mr. 
Olsen, the announcement held no special 
significance ; it appeared to indicate just 
one more of those school performances, 

-something to be listened to sym- 
pathetically, but nothing from which to 
hope for specific musical exhilaration. 

However, the forty-five children from 
Aurora had scarcely begun the Ray- 
mond overture before the bystander’s 
foregone conclusions were sent shiver- 
ing to atoms. Here was something 
distinctly different,—something so im- 
portantly different and superior that it 
fairly clamored for investigation. 
Hence an exploring expedition to the 
home of the enterprise. 


A Lesser Port of Call 


Aurora is one of the lesser ports of 
call along the bus routes which, pro- 
ceeding from Duluth, wind their way 
northwestward through the ereat 
stretches, of cut-over and burnt-over 
land, punctuated by abandoned mines, 
and by lovely, lonely-looking _ lakes, 
which make up so much of Minnesota’s 
Iron Range country. Like most of its 
neighbors, the town owed its establish- 
ment to the mining-boom; like them, 
too, it owes its present moribund con- 
dition to the slackening of industry, 
with a consequent disastrous lack of 
employment for the male population. 

Certainly the approach to Aurora, 
with its 1800 inhabitants, is not sug- 
gestive of any commerce with aesthetic 
affairs. Rather, the whole aspect of 
the place is a faithful index to the real 
poverty and depression afflicting much 
of iis citizenship. 

This being the case, it is a strange, 
dramatic experience to find in the town 
a group of children who can make 
actually sophisticated, exotic, orchestral 
music, and do it with an authentic 
sweep, style and brilliance which many 
a professional ensemble never achieves. 

Like all of the Range towns, Aurora 
has had its treasury enormously en- 
riched by tax contributions from the 
mining interests, and it shares with the 
others a group of school buildings far 
more luxurious in plan, scope and ap- 
pointment than the average large city 
can boast. Among the features of the 
high school is a handsome auditorium 
modeled after the Little Theatre of 
New York, and here the orchestra gave 
a demonstration on the home field. 


Fired by Enthusiasm 


It was obivous that the duties of the 
conductor, Mr. Olsen, must concern 
themselves quite as much with judicious 
repression as with encouragement. For 
these young musicians, the majority of 
whom are Italians, Slovenes and Finns, 


in Munnesota 
BOARDMAN 


are figuratively on fire with musical 
enthusiasm, and so charged with the 
true rhythmic impulse that their music 
seems to ride along of its own momen- 
tum, 

Here, again, they played the Ray- 
mond overture, and then the Nell 
Gwynn dantes, and Drigo’s Serenade. 
and once more they illustrated an extra- 
ordinarily mature sense of form. When 
a climax approached there was no doubt 
that the young executants relished to 
the full its dramatic possibilities. At 
the finale there was no suggestion of the 
customary adolescent method of con- 
cluding merely by stopping: the Aurora 
musicians finished with a sweep and 
flourish of real effectiveness. 

It is difficult to describe the search- 





ing fervor of the performance—the al- 
most terrible earnestness with which 
these children concentrate upon their 


business of making music, and the pal- 
pitant vitality of the results. There is, 
however, something of an explanation 
to be found, apart from the essentially 
important fact that in Mr. Olsen the 
orchestra has a leader gifted with in 
tuition as well as ability, and one whose 
own early struggles so nearly paralleled 
those of his young pupils that he can 
inject rare and honest sympathy into 
his dealings with them. 


Suffer No Distractions 


The analyst must take into account 
local conditions which offer virtually no 
distractions such as beset the children 
in large cities. Aurora hasn’t even a 
movie theatre to complicate matters. 
That is one reason why weekly re- 
hearsals of the orchestra—they are held 
the year around—are invariably char- 
acterized by full and punctual attend- 
ance. Only an absolutely incorrigible 
case of illness, says Mr. Olsen, ever 
keeps a young player at home. 

From the ranks of the ensemble has 
been recruited a jazz orchestra, and this 
unit earns enough money by playing for 
local dances to transport the more dig- 
nified body to the scene of the high 
school music contests held each year in 
the larger centers of the state. Thus is 
jazz made the handmaiden of art! 


Need Good Instruments 


To go back to the music itself, it was 
during the playing of the most familiar 
part in the Drigo serenade—in which 
the melody is accompanied by a reiter- 
ated descending arpeggio in the second 
violins—that there was most conspicu- 
ously shown the really pathetic handi- 
cap under which the whole organization 
labors. That is the lack of good instru- 
ments. 

Most of the children are playing the 
cheap, baby violins purchased for their 
first lessons, and there seems little hope 
of supplanting these with something 
better, since the problem of buying 
the barest necessities of Ifie is a press- 
ing one in most of the homes represent- 
ed. Incidentally, the moving beauty of 
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TREMENDOUS FEAST AT ONE 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS WHERE 


OF 


their performance becomes all the more 
remarkable in view of the pitifully in- 


adequate intonation resulting from 
instrumental conditions. 
Perhaps some generous hand will 


slip into a pocket that has been filled 
by iron mine profits, and draw it out 
with enough money to supply the de- 
ficiency. That would almost certainly 
happen, could its owner listen for a 
while to what these gifted youngsters 
are doing. 

The memory of it remains poignantly 
alive through the return trip to brighter 
scenes. It is as though a beacon-light 
had been kindled on some remote little 
island, to be kept perpetually alive by 
single-minded devotees. 

There are many high school orches- 
tras throughout the land, with gifted 
members and gifted leaders; but this 
one is strangely, almost heart-breaking- 
ly different, with a difference that cold 
type simply cannot reveal. 





ANCIENT MARINER STOPPETH 
ONE OF THREE IN DENVER 

Denver, Coto., July 23.—The fol- 
lowing list, played by the Elitch Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction 
of Rudolph Ganz, was heard July 13 
at the Elitch Gardens Theater : 


Third Brandenburg concerto 

(for Strimg@s) ..ccccccccsess 5 0s one 
Symphony in D minor...... ... Franck 
Symphonic poem, The Ancient 

Mariner. ses wdae t J. Stringham 
“ESO. GEN ..ccdsmocsendsdeccoacves Verdi 
UNG OU. Sénetanccdanecea. cocvcns Wagner 

Ernest Davis, tenor 

Madesweee TERROR hws cidiwes ce cecsccccen Berlioz 


The symphonic poem by Dr. String 
ham had its premiére here last season 
with the Denver Civic Symphony. The 
score is a most interesting one, adher- 
ing closely to the program set forth 
in the poem and illuminating Cole- 
ridge’s ideas in a dramatic and colorful 
way. Mr. Ganz did full interpretive 
justice to the music. 

The program as a whole, however, 
was not quite as successful as the pre- 
vious two this season. The Bach con- 
certo was a bit ragged, especially in 
the first movement. The playing of the 
Berlioz March was vigorous. Mr. 
Davis, doing the excerpt from Aida 
acceptably well, strained for his high 
tones and kept up such an air of ten- 
sion generally that after the \Prize 
Song the audience was to be heard 
clearing its collective throat in a rather 
relieved manner. 

Mr. Ganz and the orchestra were at 
their best in the reading of the Franck 
Symphony. All kinds of fine playing 
and conducting were displayed here — 
fine wind and string tone in sustained 
parts, flawless attacks, impeccable en- 
semble in brilliant passages, as well 
as the stressing of canonic inner voices, 
significant emphasis of development ma- 
terial and an ease and elasticity of ex- 
ecution that did credit to both players 
and the wielder of the baton. 


B.. i. 


HIS VOCAL 





OSCAR SEAGLE’S POPULAR BARBECUES 


COLONY WORKS AND PLAYS 


CADMAN WRITES PRAYER 
FOR PEACE 

Hottywoop, Cauir., July 23.—Easilv 
the most outstanding music feature of 
the tenth quadrennial Sunday-School 
convention being held at the huge 
Shrine Civic Auditorium, was the ren- 
dition of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
World’s Prayer, by the United Church 
Choir composed of 2500 voices. 
The text, which was written by Milton 
Clason, is a prayer for universal peace. 
Cadman has composed a stirring and 
vital appear. On the occasion of its 
first rendition, July 11, the composer 
assisted at the piano, thus adding to 
the importance of the afternoon. 


M. N. O. 
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musical manners, the radio is not as 


it comes to the matter of 


polite as it should be. Symphonic 
works are rarely presented complete, 
chamber compositions are cut, operas 
are abridged or condensed and so on ad 
infinitum. Brevity may be the soul of 
wit, but not of music originally in- 
tended to be heard in its entirety. 
Moreover, aside from the mutilations 
due to strict adherence to ironbound 
schedules, copyright laws and _ con- 
tractoral arrangements work devastat- 
ing havoc. 

A specific instance in support of the 
foregoing contentions was furnished in 
the broadcast of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
July 17. The last movement of Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony was denied 
radio listeners for the reason that the 
operatic contract of one of the soloists 
forbade her singing over the air with- 
out a special dispensation from her 
impresario. This was cheering to say 
the least. What shall it avail one to 
contemplate the pleasure of hearing a 
noted work only to have an important 
portion denied him because of a tech- 
nicality ? 

Surely there are ways to cope with 
such a condition. There might be 
bigger and better contracts. Or it 
might behoove those responsible to en- 
gage singers who are qualified by law 
as well as training to sing over the 
air when it is known in advance that 
the concert they will appear in will also 
be broadcast. The invisible audience 
should be considered as much as those 
in a hall or stadium. It is time to 
stop regarding the broadcasting of a 
regular concert as incidental. Radio’s 
claim of being a boon to humanity will 
be justified when due regard is made 
for those absent and widespread music 
lovers to whom a Beethoven Ninth is a 
rare and otherwise unavailable ex- 
perience. 

Having gotten the foregoing tirade 
out of my system it is meet to say a 
word in commendation of the Stadium 
broadcasts. Critical analysis of these 
concerts will be found in the review 
section of this paper. These words 
are penned in praise of the generally 
excellent pick-up and transmission ac- 
corded the broadcasts by the NBC en- 
gineers, and the verbal program notes 
dispensed by its announcers. On a 
good receiver little of the original color 
and tone of the orchestra is lost. And 
in the summer season, when majjor 
orchestras are conspicuous by their 
absence, the Stadium broadcasts offer 
music lovers opportunities to hear the 
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SELECTED BROADCASTS. 


REVIEWED BY DAVID SANDOW 


best in music . . . even though some 
aggravating incidents do occur, such 
as those mentioned above. 

The Parnassus Trio. (NBC System, 
July 21). Starting the day with a 
smile is one of the chief dictums of 
the new day psychology. The NBC 
impresarios, apparently convinced that 
music can also launch one upon his 
daily labors with a cheer and a sense 
of well being, present the Parnassus 
Trio every morning at 8:15, Sundays 
excepted. And to judge from the work 
of the trio, 8:15 is no unseemingly time 
for musicians to practise their calling. 

The Parnassus Trio is a string en- 
semble consisting of piano, violin and 
‘cello, presided over by musicians of 
the gentler sex. Their excursions into 
the lighter branches of chamber music 
have been productive of beguiling en- 
tertainment. An _ unostentatious little 
ensemble, the trio is mevertheless a 
pleasant one and, withal, musically 
competent. 

Although most of this Parnassian 
inspirational work is done in the early 
hours it may be heard occasionally 
after midday, ostensibly to relieve that 
late afternoon “tired feeling.” It is 
one of these post meridian concerts 
with which this account is concerned. 
(Not that the reviewer’s day does not 
start immediately after breakfast). The 
program included Glinka’s Russian 
Dance, Rafael’s Spanish Dance, Grieg’s 
The Last Spring and selections from 
Victor Herbert’s Eileen. To these and 
many others on the list the trio ac- 
corded neat and orderly presentations 
which would have merited greater ap 
probation had the pianist tempered her 
zeal, or the grouping been more judi- 
ciously done. 

Katherine Palmer (Chamber Music 
Period, NBC System, July 20). If 
there are any outstanding virtues in the 
singing of this soprano they are in- 
telligence and artistry. The first is 
manifested by the ideal interpretations 
of her numbers and the other by the 
finished vocalism with which she con- 
veys them to her auditors. In this 
recital, Miss Palmer was as always the 
admirable reader and finished singer. 
And though her voice carried a trace 
of weariness in some high tones it was 
her skill in the pure mechanics of 
singing which stood in good stead and 
safely tided her over dangerous spots. 

Miss Palmer’s program was as en- 
grossing as was its _ presentation. 
Strauss’s Morgen, the Cavatina from 
Von Weber’s Der Freischutz, L’Heure 
de Pourpre of Holmes and Lalo’s 
Chanson de l’Alouette were among 
others in a_ well-balanced list of 
musical worth. 


Contributing to the general excel- 
lence of the hour the Lenox String 
Quartet was heard to advantage in 
Bagatelles, by McEwen, and the quartet 
in D major of Haydn. Other issues 
have contained enconiums of this en- 
semble’s playing so it need only be 
stated here that it was up to the stand- 
ard radio listeners have come to expect. 

Italian Program, (New York Edison 
Encore Series, WRNY, July 17). The 
New York Edison music makers are 
indefatigable travelers. Having but 
scarcely returned from its mythical 
peregrinations incident to broadcasting 
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the Music Map of the World series, 
Josef Bonime’s Ensemble has em- 
barked on an Encore Series. This 
series will also present National 
Programs which will consist in the 
main of request numbers. 


The first nation to be honored with 
a re-presentation was Italy with a list 
of works from Latin pens. Tchaikov- 
sky’s Cappricioso Italein was included, 
(but this was the only departure from 
strict policy). Rossini, Vivaldi, Pon- 
chielli, Verdi and Tosti all had promi- 
nent places in the hour’s festivities. 

Following its intentions of engaging 
when possible native musicians as solo- 
ists, the management presented Leonida 
Coroni, baritone. Mr. Coroni proved 
to be the conventional routined oper- 
atic artist. Endowed with a voice of 
range and power, he gave evidences of 
technical mastery and experience, and 
while his efforts caused no handker- 
chief waving, nor hat tossing, he suc- 
ceeded in dispensing pleasure to those 
grouped about the reproducers. 


Mr. Bonime’s ensemble has by now 
taken on unity and sonority. It is 
seldom guilty of technical lapses and 
goes about its tasks with assurance and 
zest. 

The Yeoman of the Guard. (Kolster 
Radio Hour, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, July 18). With the present 
commercial sponsor system of subsidy 
obtaining, most presentations are limit- 
ed to one hour. As an hour is barely 
adequate to do ample justice to what 
Wagner termed the music drama, radio 
listeners must reconcile themselves to 
opera a la demi tasse. An arrangement 
whereby two consecutive hours would 
be engaged would put the presentation 
of the lyric drama and its lighter but 
equally important companion, the oper- 
etta, on a sounder artistic basis. As 
has already been stated sixty minutes 
barely suffices for even tabloid opera. 
Cut this period in half and inversely 
this insufficiency is doubled. And this 
is the chief fault to be found with the 
Kolster light opera presentations which 
consume but a half hour. Naturally, 
this permits but a mere smattering of 
a work to be heard. 


In the light of the foregoing the 
Kolster version of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Yeoman of the Guard must be 
regarded as a sort of stringing together 
of the principal numbers with running 
accounts of the story intermittently in- 
terspersed. And as such it merited 
commendation. The members of the 
troupe succeeded in capturing the spirit 
of the Savoy manner and in addition 
sang well, the orchestra was conr 
petent and full bodied and the very 
much abridged version was spiritedly 
presented. 

This department looks for more satis- 
factory operetta pxesentations by this 
feature if and when it resumes its 
winter schedule of hour broadcasts. 

Grace Leslie. (NBC System, July 
21). By presenting Miss Leslie to tide 
over the interval between the first and 
second halves of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony broadcast, the 
NBC maintained the classical atmos- 
phere of the Stadium concert. This 
artist, as many radio listeners know, is 
a member of that company’s grand opera 
quartet which under the appellation of 
the Continentals does commendable 
things weekly with operatic excerpts. 

Miss Leslie’s voice is opulent and of 
a rich quality and she handles it with 
skill and taste. Rarely is it forced 
beyond the point where it would lose 
beauty and there is invariably a sense 
of reserve power in her singing. 

Due to the short time required for 
the Stadium intermission, Miss Leslie’s 





recital was on this occasion very brief. 
Of her offerings Deems Taylor’s ar- 
rangement of A May Day Carol was 
best received. ‘The Rossini aria suf- 
fered somewhat from spasmodic colora- 
tura executions although the contralto 
had no difficulty in negotiating its 
difficult tessitura. Miss slie at its 
close disclosed a trill which would do 
credit to any of her higher ranged 
colleagues. 

Suzanne Keener, Mathilde Harding, 
James Haupt. (National Broadcasting 
and Concert Bureau Musicale, NBC 
System, July. 22). A new feature 
which in a short time has established 
itself among the week’s better broad- 
casts is the National Broadcasting and 
Concert Bureau Musicales. Presenting 
members of its roster in meritorious 
concerts the Bureau has helped make 
Sunday evenings desirable for radio 
listening. The fourth of the musicales 
presented the artists whose names head 
this account. 


Suzanne Keener, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
heard in Strauss’s Voices of Spring 


and a brace of songs. ‘The soprano 
was not in good voice and has been 
heard to better advantage on other 
occasions. 

Winner for three consecutive times of 
the Juilliard Foundation award, 
Matilde Harding demonstrated the 
reasons for this distinction by an ex- 
ceptional performance of the first move- 
ment of Grieg’s A Minor piano con- 
certo. Miss Harding is among _the 
mbpst gifted of the younger pianists. 

James Haupt, one of the musical 
directors of the NBC, disclosed a pleas 
ing tenor voice in an admirable rendi- 
tion of Ah Moon of My Delight, from 
Liza Lehmann’s song cycle In A Per- 
sian Garden. But he was most ad- 
mired in the French Pastorale. This 
was sung with finesse and a most 
skillful employment of his mezzo voce. 

Assisting the soloists, the National 
Choristers, a capable male chorus al- 
ternated with the National Concert 
Orchestra, Harold Sanford, director. 
The work of both ensembles was on a 
level with that of the singers and con- 
tributed greatly to the artistry of the 
presentation. 





WasurincTon, July 4.—After having 
received satisfactory official assurances 
that composers and authors of the 
United States may obtain copyright for 
their works in Rumania, substantially 
equal to the protection afforded b~ 


American copyright laws, the President 
of the United States by proclamation 
has extended to the citizens of Rumania 
the reciprocal benefits of the American 
copyright law. 


A. T. M. 
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“Tue Turn oF THE Diat | 
The Sittig Trio and the Atwater Excerpts from operas by Rossini, 
Kent Male rtet in World Court of and Meyerbeer will be presented by 


Atwater Kent Hour, 
Sunday July 29, at 


Music program. 
NBC System, 
9.15 p.m. 

Prelude and fugue in D major of 
Bach, Smetana’s symphonic m Die 
Moldau, Tchaikowsky’s utcracker 
suite and the slow movement from con- 
certo of Mozart in program by the 
United Symphony Orchestra, Howard 
Barlow, conductor. Symphonic Hour, 
Columbia chain, Sunday July 29 at 
3 p.m. 

Gounod’s Mass of the Sacred Heart, 
Godard’s Adagio Pathetique, Massenet’s 
Last Dream of the Virgin in Cathedral 
Hour. Columbia Chain, Sunday, July 
29 at 4 p.m. 

Dance of the Archers from Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, Schubert's Moment 
Musical, the sextet from Strauss’s Die 
Fledermaus and the Spring Chorus 
from Saint-Saens’ Samson and Delilah 
will be heard in Come to the Fair 
program. Columbia chain, Sunday, 
July 29 at 9 p.m. 

The Concert String Orchestra of the 
NBC will play the overture to 
Mozart’s The Impresario, Sibelius’ 
Valse Triste, the Menuet from Mas- 
senet’s Manon and three dances from 


Henry VIII of German. WJZ, Sun- 
day, July 29 at 1 p.m. 
Genia Zielinska will sing Dvorak’s 


Songs my Mother Taught Me, Sind- 
ing’s Sylvelin and a Czech folk song. 
Winifred Cornish, pianist will play 
Liszt’s Au Bord D’une Source and 
Beach’s Concert Waltz over NBC 
System, Sunday, July 29, at 4 p.m. 

The sonata in B flat minor, opus 335, 
the nocturne in C sharp minor, 
Mazurka in B minor and prelude in D 
are included in the Chopin program. 
Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg over the 
NBC System, Sunday, July 29 at 
6.30 p.m. 

Arthur Pryor will conduct and Olive 
Klein will sing in General Motors 
Family Party. NBC system, Monday, 
July 30 at 9.30 p.m. 

Verdi’s La ‘Traviata in abridged 
version will be sung by United Opera 
Company. Elsie Thiede, Elizabeth 
Lennox, Charles Harrison and Vernon 
Archibald, principals. Columbia chain, 
Monday, July 30 at 9 p.m. 

Mozart program in Works of Great 
Composers period. The overture to 
Don Juan, the Menuetto from the E 
Flat and the first movement from the 
G Minor symphonies and the violin 
concerto in D minor in addition to 
songs for baritone and soprano will be 
presented. Arcadie Birkenholz, Genia 
Fanarovia and Irving Marston Jack- 
son, soloists. Cesare Sodero, conductor. 


NBC System, Monday, July 30 at 
10 p.m. 
The Unique Cello Quintet, Rosolino 


De Maria, director, will present ar- 
rangements of works by Kreisler, Saint- 
Saens, Friml and Horlick. WJZ. 
Tuesday, July 31 at 7 p.m. 

Albert Coates, conducting New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Stadium con- 
cert. Program includes Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony, the Bridal Procession 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d'Or, 
Scriabine’s Poem of Ecstasy and the 
overture, Russian and Ludmilla of 
Glinka. NBC System Tuesday July 
31 at 830 p.m. 


the Continentals, NBC System, Tues- 
day, July 31 at 10.20 p.m. 

all Johnson chorus in spirituals 
program and the Salon Orchestra di- 
rected by Nathaniel Shilkret. Eveready 
Hour, NBC System, Tuesday, July 31 
at 9 p.m. 

Martha, by Von Flotow, in con- 
densed version. Kolster Radio Hour, 
Columbia chain, Wednesday, August 1, 
at 10 p.m. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s Princess Ida 
in tabloid will be sung by National 
Light Opera Company. NBC System, 
Wednesday, August 1 at 10.30 p.m. 

Nevin’s suite A Day In Venice, Mac 
Dowell’s Woodland Sketches, Kreis- 
ler’s Tambourin Chinois and excerpts 
from the Coppelia ballet of Delibes will 
be played in Maxwell House Hour. 
NBC System, Thursday, August 2 at 
9.30 p.m. 

Grand Opera presentation from out- 
doors series at Starlight Stadium, New 
York over WKBQ, Thursday, August 
2, at 8.30 p.m. 


Elgar’s Pomp and_ Circumstance 
Sullivan’s Pirates of Penzance, the 
Sullivan’s Pirates of Penzance, ‘the 


Verdi’s La 
the Gold- 


Mikado and lIolanthe and 
Traviata will be played by 
man Band. Lotta Madden, soprano, 
will sing Pace, Pace Mio Dio from 
Verdi’s La Forza Del Destino. NBC 
System, Thursday, August 2 at 9 p.m. 
Morley Singers will present early 
English and Scotch part music and 
John Mundy ’cellist will play over 
NBC System Friday, August 3 at 7.30 
p.m. 
United semi- 
chain, 


Concert Orchestra in 
classical program. Columbia 
Friday, August 3 at 10.30 p.m. 

National Broadcasting and Concert 
Bureau Musicale. NBC System, Fri- 
day, August 3 at 10 p.m. 

Bernardino Molinari will conduct 
Beethoven’s symphony no. 5, the over- 
ture to Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, 
Strauss’ Don Juan tone poem and 
Corelli’s suite from opus 5. New York 
Philharmonic. Symphony Orchestra 
Stadium concert. NBC System, Satur- 
day, August 4 at 8.30 p.m. 

SUMMER MUSIC CENTER 
SUCCESSFUL 

Maprson, N. H., July 19.—The first 
open-air concert at The Majors, the 
new musical center founded by Frederic 
Warren, was given July 15, with Olga 
Warren, Carl Rollins and Ruth Emer- 
son. The theatre is an open air struc- 
ture, with ample seating capacity and 
excellent acoustics. The attendance 
was very large, hundreds of music lov- 
ers attending from surrounding towns, 
and a number from New York and 
Boston. These concerts will be held 
each Sunday hereafter. Mr. Warren 
and his associates are delighted at the 
success they have already achieved. 
Madison, where the music camp is lo- 
cated, is surrounded by beautiful 
lakes and rolling hills. The artists and 
students have their tents and bunga- 
lows, and a regular schedule of study, 
recreation and performances are ad- 
hered to. During the season artists 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and other cities will be guests. 
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‘Teaches Children to Sing 
on Basis of Minor Third 
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JOSEPH WYYLLI, MUSIC SUPEk- 
VISOR OF TOLEDO, OHIO, WHO HAS 
INVENTED A NOVEL AND SUCCESS- 
FUL METHOD CHIL- 


OF TEACHING 
DREN 


Jasper, Atta., July 10.—Method in 
the teaching of music provided a basis 
for interesting discussion among a few 
music lovers gathered recently from 
various parts of the United States and 
Canada on the veranda of Jasper Park 
Lodge. 

Perhaps the theory receiving the most 
attention was that brought forward by 
Joseph Wylli, supervisor of music in 
the public schools of Toledo, Ohio, 
where his teaching affects 45,000 pupils. 
In the current methods of teaching, Mr. 
Wyili pointed out, the major scale was 
presented by connecting single intervals 
from one to eight—do, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, ti, do. 

“Now,” said he, “my method is based 
on three laws of nature: the major 
triad, nature’s concord: 2, the descend- 
ing minor third, nature’s interval, and 3. 
the law of gravitation. It is easier to 
sing down than up. 

Listened to Children 

“It was my. conviction that we must 
begin with the major triad, just as in 
pointing we must begin with the three 
primary colors. Still in the clutches 


of the old custom, I thought I would 
have to start with the lower tone 1 and 
build up 1, 3, 5. But do you know, I 
found that the children always sang 
the major third 1-3 flat? Prominent 
orchestra and choir leaders told me that 
they experienced the same thing. Na- 
ture again came to my assistance. In 
my search for fundamentals I listened 
to the girls in the school yard and in 
the street calling each other. 

“Qo-oo!” called Mr. Wylli. In the 
stillness of the evening his voice drifted 
far over the smooth waters of Lac 
Beauvert. ‘Oo-o0! Do you get it? The 
descending minor third. Boys whistle 
to their dog on the descending minor 
third and call ‘Billy!’ ‘Johnny!’ ‘Harry!’ 
on the same interval. others call their 
children the same way—lI noticed that 
abroad as well as in America—and the 
children’s songs, most of them, are 
founded on it. Seventy per cent of the 
Chippewa Indian traditional songs be- 
gin with the descending minor third. I 
was convinced that the minor third 
down was nature’s interval, and I began 
to teach on that basis.” 

Mr. Wylli sang for his listeners his 
little song, Bumble Bee, Bumble Bee! 
and his Bells are Ringing, Children 
Singing, and the whiskey-jack flying 
over the green roof of the log walled 
lodge looked down startled as though 
he didn’t know what to make of a man 
who was no longer young singing chil- 
dren’s melodies. 


Explains Method 


The singer explained his method of 
fixing in the minds of his pupils the 
names of the sounds. 

“Blue means one particular color,” he 
said, “and sol means one particular 
sound, taking into consideration the dif- 
ference of pitch—as you do in colors, 
for that matter. Let me show you how 
I make them remember the written note. 
Sit where you are.” 

He arranged some chairs in rows. 

“As in school.” 

He marched up and down. 

“Line space, line space,” he said. “Do 
you see the staff? What is a step in 
music? They understand better when 
you demonstrate it like this. A row to 
a row, or a chair to a chair—the lines 
with spaces in between. You should 
see how quick they are! And they can 
read music at sight at the end of the 
first year!” 


OLGA SAMAROFF 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Olga Samaroff announces that she 
will award a scholarship in piano at 
the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
beginning with the fall term in Septem- 
ber. The date of the competition is to 
be announced early in September, and 
persons interested in the requirements 
should communicate with the secretary 
of the conservatory. The scholarship 
is Madame Samaroff’s contribution to 
the D. Hendrik Ezerman Foundation, 
a movement organized shortly after the 
death of Mr. Ezerman last January. 
It is hoped that the foundation will 
very shortly reach its goal of $10,000. 
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I HE CREOLE’S 


COLORFUL SONGS 


(Continued from page 5) 


only in a degrading manner, accepted 
bounty from the “gentlemen,” probably 
finding satisfaction in the loathing of 
the white women. 

The following song is an example of 
how the system worked out: 


brought in the hated labor consciously. 
On the other hand, the sentiment 
smacks yery much of the professional 
lyric writer—some Parisian hack who 
realized the value of a song with so 
touching a sentiment. 
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The words tell how a quadroon The Favorite Pastime 


woman goes to a ball (presumably one 
of the notorious quadroon balls), a 
Cocodrie (pure black) lights her way 
and a Milate (male quadroon), per- 
mitted only to enter the ballroom in a 
menial capacity, is there as a fiddler— 
then considered in the class of a lackey. 


The origin of this Creole music is a 
mystery. It certainly is not the product 
of a Negro composer. Fundamentally 
the melodies seem French and that, in 
general opinion, is what they are. The 
Negro is imaginative but not original. 
His ear naturally takes to simple music 
—I speak of course of the Negro of 
that time—and it is quite probable that 
he borrowed his songs from the French, 
hearing them either on the ships, the 
river front, or by creeping near the 
master’s home when company was 
present. 

The 


meant: 


song Suzette shows what is 




















The Negro took the lyric as found, 
expressed the thought as best he could 
in his slurring, musical lingo and 
bothered no more about it, for it was 
melodically simple and had rhythm. 
Simple melodies he could easily re- 
member; rhythm was synonyous with 
his greatest pastime, the dance. 

For when night enabled him to escape 
supervision, he crept to Place Congo 
which lay behind the New Orleans of 
that time, and here, in the fire-dotted 
darkness, to the beat of myriads of 
drums, he danced the bamboula, the 
calinda, or whatever was the favored 
movement for the occasion. 

Most of the dancing was lewd; some 
of it, such as the energetic calinda, had 


words which were satiric. As an ex- 
ample, take this lampoon of Miché 
Preval, an enterprising mind who, to 


gave a ball 


the surprise of his horses, 
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the slaves to sing it derisively. Here the meaning of which was probably un- 
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Another humorous dance song tells dervish whirls, and orgies. __ 
how a Cocodrie (black) cannot go Naturally these rituals varied. The 
walking without corn in his pocket. ceremonies took place at high noon in 
That is to rob chickens. A Milate houses within the city boundaries, but 
(male quadroon) cannot go walking more often night found the worship- 
without a halter in his pocket. That pers assembled in some swampy spot. 


is to rob horses. A Blanc (white) 
cannot go walking without money in his 
pocket. That is to rob women. (Pos- 
sibly meaning money with which to 
hire abductors.) 








Here the voudou queen placed a lat- 
ticed box containing the sacred serpent 
and here, massed about an open circle, 
were the worshippers. The ceremony 
opened with a renewal of allegiance to 
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The brief melody which follows 
served Gottschalk as theme for his 
pianistic Bamboula—a fourteen page 
composition with approximately six 
pages of rather difficult variations. 

The words are the admonition of 
one Negro to another not to eat all the 


the voudou god, together with an oath 
of secrecy. Petitions were next pre- 
sented. Some wanted health, others 
sickness, death for enemies, still others 
desired to mollify the wrath of their 
master. 

When these requests for special favor 
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The lyric rhapsodizes on the love the 
singer bears his Suzette and how he 
would work in the cane fields to make 
money for her. The assumption that 
the son originally came from Santo 


Domingo, because of references in the 
text to mountains when Louisiana has 
none, is not altogether satisfying, for 
the words might as well have come 
from France. The thought of working 
in fields would not have been particular- 
y pleasant to a slave who toiled in 
them daily for long hours, and it is 
hardly possible that these songs, used 
in recreational time, would have 











for the slaves in his stables. Though 
the admission, in some versions, was as 
high as three piastres, he gathered a 
crowd of Negroes who came clad in 
finery rifled from their masters’ and 
mistresses’ wardrobes. The ball, with 
Miché Preval as captain and his coach- 
man Louis as master of ceremonies, is 
progressing gay!y when the authorities 
raid it, have the slaves flogged and fine 
Miché Preval for giving the affair 
without a permit. 

As Preval seems to have been a 
magistrate, it is probable that the 
lampoon was the work of some white 
political enemy not above encouraging 
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sweet potatoes when they are finished 
baking. 
Eh! Eh! Bomba, hen, hen! 


A Black Shadow 


There is a black shadow over Louis- 
iana’s past which is as intangible to 
students seeking it today as it was 
sinisterly powerful to those who payed 
it homage and tithe. It is called vou- 
dou, and means many things, such as 
the worship of a harmless snake sup- 
posed to incarnate deistic properties 
and to reveal his ommiscience to a 
voudou priestess or queen at the cere- 
monies. It signifies the absolute power 
of this priestess over her subjects, and 
a ritual disgusting to the civilized but 
providing intense delight to the savage 





ended, 
future addressed the queen. 


those who sought to know the 
By touch- 
ing the box in which the serpent was 
kept, she was seized by a paroxysm of 
trembling and under this inspiration re- 
peated the thoughts communicated to 
her by the voudou god. Her prophecies, 


her divinations, astounded the faithful 
by their accuracy, but in reality were 
based upon the information supplied by 
a very comprehensive spy system. 


Collection Taken 

After completing these manifestations 
of divine power, a collection was taken 
for the god, then a pause while the 
worshippers craned their necks. 

A candidate for admittance presented 








—a ritual replete with mysterious oaths, himself in the cleared circle. His 
blood-smearing, mysterious incantations (Continued on page 25) 
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Molinari Makes 
CaliforniaDebut 


Conducts Concert In 
San Francisco 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 12.— 
Bernardino Molinari made his Cali- 
fornia debut as a conductor at Hills- 
borough’s Woodland Theatre, July 8, 
and repeated the same program in San 
Francisco’s new Dreamland Auditorium 
on Tuesday night, before a capacity 
audience. The program comprised a 
suite for string orchestra, by Corelli- 
Pinelli; symphony No. 5 by Beethoven ; 
tone poem, Death and Transfiguration, 
by Strauss, and the overture to William 
Tell by Rossini. 

The Italian’s readings were clear-cut, 
but lacking in grandeur, majesty, and 
emotional warmth. Corelli is his fort 
—his art is that of the miniaturist— 
consequently the Corelli suite was most 
satisfying. The Beethoven was struc- 
turally clear and showed the conductor’s 
method of heightening the crescendos 
by emphasizing the extremity of the 
diminuendos. Phrases were clearly 
chiselled—but not always polished. 
Neither was there the perfect accord 
between director and orchestra that 
would have been developed in additional 
rehearsals if the laws of the musicians’ 
union or the management’s pocketbook 
permitted such to occur. When a guest 
conductor who does not speak English 
conducts an orchestra in which the ma- 
jority speak no Italian, and is allotted 
just four rehearsals in which to mould 
the symphonic body to accord with his 
own ideas, it is not surprising that the 
concert falls short of perfection! 

Both audiences were large and ap- 
preciative. The Hillsborough concerts 
are under the management of Everett 
L. Jones, the San Francisco Summer 
Symphonies are managed by Tom C. 
Girton for the Summer Symphony As 
sociation. 


Opera Announcements 


The San Francisco Opera Associa- 
tion announces the engagement of the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet for the in- 
cidental dances in Carmen, Faust, and 
Aida. It will be the first time that 
a ballet of its caliber has been associ- 
ated with our operatic organization, and 
the announcement has been hailed with 
rejoicing. Louis Persinger has been 
engaged as concertmaster. 

The complete personnel of the com- 
pany for the present season is as fol- 
lows: sopranos and contraltos, Maria 
Jeritza, Elisabeth Rethberg, Elda Vet- 
tori, Marian Telva, and Myrtle Claire 
Donnelly; tenors: Edward Johnson, 
Gennaro Barra, Armand Tokatyan, 
Angelo Bada and Lodovico Oliviero; 
baritones and bassos: Giuseppe Danise, 
Ezio Pinza, Lawrence Tibbett, Millo 
Picco, Jose Mercado, Louis D’Angelo, 
Pompilio Malatesta and Austin W. 
Sperry. Conductors and assistant con- 
ductors are: Gaetano Merola, Pietro 
Cimini, Wilfred Pelletier, Antonio 
Dell "Orefice, and Giacomo Spadoni. 
Stage and Technical director—Armando 
Agnini. 

Marjory M. FisHer. 


WILL TEACH IN IOWA 


Watertoo, Iowa, June 27.—Eliza- 
beth Greene, of Wheaton, IIL, has been 
engaged as violin instructor in east 
district public schools next year, to 
succeed Gween Gilbert. . Miss Greene 
taught in the high school at Oak Park, 
Ill., during the past year. A class in 
violin instruction in the east public 
school district will be held during the 
summer vacation, with Lala Young, 
Guthrie Center, as instructors. Miss 


Young has been supervisor of music 
at Parkersburg for several years. 


B. C. 
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A pageant entitled “The March of 
Civilization” in which 500 persons 
participated, was given at the 
Regiment Armory in New York on 
May 18, before an audience of 5,000. 
The pageant was a feature of the golden 
jubilee service of Mount Olivet Bap- 
tist Church, one of the largest Negro 
congregations in the country. It por- 
trayed the social customs and _ tradi- 
tions of eighteen nations, indicating 
what each had contributed to the 
civilization of the world. 

The pageant was composed and di- 
rected by Mrs. S. W. Layten of Phila- 
delphia. She was assisted by L. F. 
Dyer in charge of the music, and by 
Deacon Johnson, who directed the or- 
chestra. 

Rev. Dr. William P. Hayes, historian 
of the pageant, headed the picturesque 
march. The nations represented were: 
Africa, Persia, Babylon, Greece, Egypt, 


India, China, Japan, Spain, France, 
Germany, England, America, Hawaii, 
Liberia. The program closed with a 


presentation of Negro achievements by 
a group of young people. 
2 & 


The Shubert Music Club, of which 
Edward H. Margetson, pianist and 
composer, is director, closed its season 
with a lecture-musicale in the Church 
of the Crucifixion on May 22. The 
program dealt with The Music of 
America and featured the works of 
Gottschalk, Whelpley, Carpenter, Cha- 
loff, Burleigh, Kramer, Bingham, 
Matthews Banks, Griffes, La Forge, and 
Dett. Mr. Margetson spoke on the 
lives and style of the composers repre- 
sented. 

The guest artist was Carlton Boxill, 
tenor, soloist of the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church. Piano and organ numbers 
were played by Matilda Bailey, James 
Bailey, Marie Margetson, Mr. Marget- 
son, Amelia Nero, and Edith Dyer. 

The Schubert Music Club meets 
from October to May having for its 
object study the music of various 
countries, and their composers. 

* * * 


Zoila Galvez, a young coloratura so- 
prano from Cuba and a graduate of the 
conservatory in Milan, gave a recital 
in Grace Congregational Church on 
Sunday afternoon, May 20, before a 
large and appreciative audience, made 
up for the most part of her countrymen. 
She has a voice of warmth and sympa- 
thetic timbre with good tonal qualities ; 
her singing is marked by delicacy of 
expression and good diction. She of- 
fered Italian, French, Spanish, and 
English songs, with the traditional 
Negro spirituals. 

Her accompanist was Vicent de Sola, 
whose artistry added to the enjoyment 
of the recital. 
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Albert Socarras, flutist, was a fine 
assisting artist. 
* * 


The choir of St. Mark’s M. E. 
Church, directed by E. Aldama Jack- 
son, rendered Coleridge-Taylor’s Hi- 
awatha, in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on May 28 before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The choir measured up to fine 
standards, its work being marked by 
clear diction, beautiful qualities of tone 
and effective shading. Soloists were 
Minnie Brown, soprano; Penman 
Lovinggood, tenor, and Jacob Lowe, 
baritone. All were heard to advantage. 
Lydia Mason and Sonoma Talley, grad- 
uates of the conservatory of Fisk Uni- 
versity accompanied. 

* * 


The Howard University Glee Club, 
under the direction of Roy Tibbs, gave 
a concert at the Renaissance Casino, on 
May 7, before an audience that gave 
the collegians a warm ovation. The 
singers appeared to advantage, and gave 
a concert that measured up to artistic 
standards. Their ensemble work was 
remarkable for pitch, diction, and in- 
terpretation. 

“ 

Burnerdene Mason, dramatic con- 
tralto, gave a recital in Town Hall, 
New York on Wed., May 9, before an 
audience that was appreciative. Miss 
Mason is a singer of fine equipment, 
and has a voice of pleasant quality. 
Her voice has been carefully placed, 
and her diction and interpretation were 
admirable. Her group of spirituals, Go 
Down Moses Wade in de Water, and 
Ev’ry time I feel the Spirit, were ex- 
pressively sung. This was Miss Mason’s 
second appearance at Town Hall. Cora 
Wynn Alexander was the accompanist. 
She was presented by Wilson Lamb 
under whom she has studied. The con- 
cert was for the benefit of the West 
135th Street Branch of the Y..M. C. A. 

* * &* 


The Monarch Band, one of the fore- 
most Negro bands in the country, gave 
the last of its monthly concerts in the 
auditorium of Public School 136 on 
Sunday afternoon, May 27, under the 
direction of Lieut. Fred Simpson. The 
program featured compositions by 
Negro writers, Coleridge-Taylor, James 
Reese Europe, Harry T. Burleigh, Alton 
A. Adams, Shelton Brooks, Ford Dab 
ney, Fred Simpson, William H. Tyers, 
and Lorenzo F. Dyer. Soloists were 
Frank Robinson, a member of the band, 
and Daisy Harding, soprano soloist in 
Mount Olivet Baptist Church. Dr. 
Lawrence J. Davenport was master of 
ceremonies. Letters were read from 
Fred R. Moore, Dr. George Foster 
Peabody, and Isabel Lowden of the 
Music Week Committee, commending 
the band on its excellent work. 

CreveLann G. ALLEN. 
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Electra Given 


in Providence 


Benedict Monument Used 
for Anglin Production 


Provipence, R. I., July 18.—The 
Benedict Monument to Music in Roger 
Williams Park, the scene, since its 
erection several years ago, of notable 
musical productions by the Providence 
Festival Chorus was the setting on the 
nights of June 26 and 27 of a superb 
presentation of Sophocles‘ Electra with 
Margaret Anglin in the title rdle. Her 
company numbered thirty. The musical 
setting was composed especially by Wil- 
liam Furst, and the orchestra was under 
the direction of Macklyn Morrow. 

The magnificent marble temple served 
as the main section of the stage, and the 
hills sloping toward it formed a natural 
amphitheatre. Seating accommodation 
for 5,000 was built on the hillsides in 
the ancient Grecian manner. 

Back of the Greek temple, on the 
edge of the beautiful lake which is a 
factor in the natural beauty surrounding 
the monument, were erected canvas 
dressing rooms for the performers, as 
well as a large property tent. 

The magnificent presentation opened 
with a slow drum beat in the distance, 
followed by soft music from the or- 
chestra. Throughout the evening Miss 
Anglin was superb in her artistry. Her 
support was also admirable in every 
instance; and lighting effects greatly en- 
hanced the beauty of the performance. 


Sponsored by League 


This production was made possible 
through the Providence Music League 
of which Mrs. Edgar John Lownes is 
the president, with Harry Parsons Cross 
as secretary and treasurer. William 
H. P. Faunce, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the board of 
directors. The other directors are: Sen- 
ator Jesse H. Metcalf of Rhode Island; 
Samuel M. Nicholson, Sevellon Brown 
and Albert E. Lownes. 

Members of the drama committee 
were: 

Dr. William H. P. Faunce, honorary 
chairman; Mrs. Edgar John Lownes, 
chairman; Barnes Newberry, vice-chair- 
man; Mrs. R. H. I. Goddard, chairman 
of boxes; Prof. and Mrs. Francis G. 
Allinson, John B. Archer, Donald S. 
Babcock, John Hutchins Cady, Prof. 
Thomas Crosby, Harry Parsons Cross, 
Albert Edgar Lownes, Charles B. Mac- 
Kinney, Hon. Jesse H. Metcalf, Stephen 
O. Metcalf, Dean Margaret S. Morriss, 
Samuel M. Nicholson, Mrs. Gustave 
Radeke, Berrick Schloss, Prof. Kendall 
K. Smith, Mrs. Ashbel T. Wall, Thom- 
as W. West, Jr. 

N. Bissety Pettis. 





SCHUMANN-HEINR’S 
GRANDDAUGHTER WEDS 


Schumann-Heink’s granddaughter, 
Ilse Schumann-Heink, was married to 
Ferdinand A. Hirzy of Stevenpoint, 
Wis., July 10. After the ceremony and 
wedding breakfast the couple left for 
Kansas City where Mme. Schumann- 
Heink is conducting a master class. 





WARFIELD PUPILS IN PARIS 


Paris, July 20.—Ten American pupils 
arrived on the Berengaria to continue 
their studies with Claude Warford at 
his Paris studio. A like number are 
due the end of the:month. Among those 
in the party were Allan Jones and Wil- 
liam Hain, tenors; Lenore Riess, so- 
prano, and Jess Chaney, contralto. Felix 
Leroux of the Opéra and Willard Sekt- 
berg are again associated with Mr. 
Warford this season. 
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Oberlin School 
Gives Awards 


Christiansen Receives 
Honorary Degree 


Oserttn, Ohio, July 10—F. Melius 
Christiansen, director of the School of 


Music of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., and conductor of St. Olaf Luth- 
eran Choir, was given the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of music at the Oberlin 
College commencement on June 19. Ar- 
thur E. Heacox, of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory faculty, presented Dr. Chris- 
tiansen for the degree. 


The sixtieth annual commencement 
exercises of the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music were held June 15 and 16, and 
included three recitals given by mem- 
bers of the graduating class. 

The public school music department 
presented a concert in Warner Concert 
Hall. 


Two recitals were given on June 16, 
by candidates for the degree of bachelor 
of music. Numbers included on these 
programs were: Andante sostenuto from 
the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto for 
piano and orchestra; two movements 
from Schumann’s A minor concerto; 
the first movement of the B flat minor 
concerto for piano and orchestra by 
Tchaikovsky: the Liebestod from Tris- 
tan and Isolde; and a toccata, Thou 
Art the Rock, for organ by Mulet. 


Those of this year’s class who were 
honored by election to Pi Kappa 
Lambda, the honorary musical frater- 
nity, were Ruth Emilie Bachmann, 
Daryl Dillon Dayton, and Selby Harlan 
Houston. 


List of Graduates 


The list of graduates is as follows: 

Master of music: Grace Winifred Krick, 
(piano), Danville, Ind.; Russell Broughton, 
(composition), Oberlin. 

Bachelor of music: William Duncan Allen, 
Jr., (piano), Portland, Ore.; Ruth Emilie 
Bachmann, (piano), Laurence, Mass.; Flor- 
ence Mae Barbour, (piano), North Branch, 
Mich.; Esther Lois Beeler, (singing), Mor- 
ristown, N. J.; Dorothy Joan Brandon, (or- 
gan), Carthage, Ill.; Edward Clark Colcord, 
(organ), Greenville, Ill.; Edith Elinor Cook, 
(piano), Bay City, Mich.; Catherine Curry 
Davies, (piano), Tarrentum, Pa.; Marion 
Davies, (piano), New Castle, Pa.; Dary] Dil- 
lon Dayton, (piano), West Chester, Iowa; 
Helen May Engle, (piano), Youngstown, 
Ohio; Donald Curtis Gilley, (organ), Stough- 
ton, Wis.; Edythe Harris, (organ), Elyria, 
Ohio; Elbert’ Earle Harris, (piano), Port Ar- 
thur, Tex.; Selby Harlan Houston, (organ), 
Mansfield, Ohio; Frederick Walter Huffman, 


(singing), Vaughnsville, Ohio; Harriet 
Krause, (piano), Canton, Ohio; Evelyn 
Mackey, piano), Lansing, Mich.; Ruth 


Maurer, (singing), East Sparta, Ohio; Sara 
Perrine, (organ), Boone, Iowa; Helen Schie- 
ber, (piano), Akron, Ohio; Malcom Bret 
Sears, (piano), Milwaukee, Wis.; Kathryn 
Selzer (piano) Akron Ohio; Mary Southard, 
(piano), Marysville, Ohio; Leslie Spelman, 
(organ), South Haven, Mich.; Katherine 
Stenger, (piano), Bishopville, Madras, South 
India; Elizabeth Stuart, (piano), Dayton, 
Ohio; Ariel Williams, (piano), Mobile, Ala.; 
Hugh Williamson, (piano), Norfolk, Va.; 
Margaret Wood, (singing), Omaha, Neb.; 
Irene Ziegler, (piano), Akron, Ohio; Wini- 
fred, Zinniger, (violin), Canton, Ohio. 
Bachelor of school music: Elizabeth Ankeny, 
Shelby, Ohio; Edith Baker, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Virginia Brown, Livingston, Mont.; Dorothy 
Coblin, Frankfort, Ky.; Don Corbin, Find- 
lay, Ohio; Esther Davis, Punxsutawney, Pa.; 
Edna Derthick, Akron, Ohio; Virginia Evans, 
Massillon, Ohio; Faith Farmer, Lakewood, 
Ohio; Kathryn Farnum, Glendive, Mont.; 
Harold Finch, Wilmette, Ill.; Gerald Frank, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Helen Fry, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Ruby Harris, Greenville, Miss.; Sarah 
Hawk, Springdale, Pa.; Mary Hill, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Bessie Kubach, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Mabel wler, Knoxville, Iowa; Berta Leh- 
man, Cleveland, Ohio; Lois McCaw, Oberlin, 
Ohio; Adria Moon, Wausaukee, Wis.; Mar- 
garet Nash, Tipton, Ind.; Mary Patten, 
Bozeman, Mont.; Anna Peterman, Bay City, 
Mich.; Rachel Protzman, Ben Avon, Pa.; 
Dorothy Purdy, Snohomi sh, Wash.; Edna 
Siddall, Akron, Ohio; Doris Simonds, Ridge- 
wood, N. J.; La Clede Smith, Waco, Tex.; 
Irene Snyder, Stoyestown, Pa.; Melva Spons- 
ler, Ashiand, oR Aileen Trayser, New 
London, Wis.; ; Doroth Wilford, Elyria, 
Ohio; Emma Willard, Massillon, Ohio. 


Grorce O. Lituicr. 


Prince Backs 


Banft Festival 


Highland Gathering to 
Include Novelties 


Banrr, Atta., July 17—The Prince 
of Wales has again given his patronage 
to the Highland Gathering and Scot- 
tish Music Festival in the Canadian 
Rockies, to be held here from Aug. 31 
to Sept. 3 with headquarters at the 
Banff Springs Hotel. 

Through the courtesy of Colonel the 
Hon. J. L. Ralston, Canada’s Minister 


of National Defence, is honorary 
patron of this gathering, Highland 
regiments of the Dominion will be 


represented by delegate pipers, and there 
will be additional pipers from other 
units of the Canadian Militia and from 
other pipe bands. These will furnish 
music for the lads and lassies entered 
in the Scottish dancing competitions 
and for the athletes competing in the 
Caledonian games of the Alberta Ama- 
teur Championship Meet. 


New Ballad Opera 


A series of concerts of Scattish music 
have been arranged by Harold Eustace 
Key, music director of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who is staging for the 
first time in Canada, and for the first 
time in nearly a century anywhere, The 
Jolly Beggars, a cantata with text by 
Burns and music by Sir Henry Bishop. 
Prof. R. S. Rait, historiographer royal 
of Scotland, has collaborated in the 
presentation of a new ballad opera 
dealing with the court of James 

The concert programs will offer a 
conspectus of Scottish song, beginning 
with the thirteenth century, continuing 
through the period of Mary Queen of 
Scots, the Stuarts and the Jacobites, 
with selections from the songs of Burns, 
Sir Walter Scott, Lady Nairne and 
Christopher North, as well as_ the 
Hebridean music recently made popular 
by Margaret Kennedy-Fraser. These 
songs will be sung in their original 
Gaelic or in Lowland Scots by Jeanne 
Dusseau, Campbell McInnes, Marion 
Copp, Finlay Campbell and John Mon- 
crieff, 

SUMMER IN HAVANA 

Havana, Cuba, July 11.—The series 
of concerts offered by the Municipal 
Band of Havana, under the leadership 
of Maestro Gonzalo Roig, began June 
28. The first concert was given at the 
Teatro Nacional. 

Admission was free and the theatre 
was filled to capacity. The program 
opened with the first performance of a 
Polish rhapsody by Friedmann, followed 
by the Andante Cantabile from Tschai- 
kowskys’ fifth symphony and the Dance 
of the Hours from La Gioconda. A 
composition for cornet was brilliantly 
played by Rogelio Zamora. Massenet’s 
fourth suite for orchestra, and the over- 
ture 1812 concluded the concert together 
with Roberto Ondina’s fine performance 
of a Filipovsky work for flute. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra gave its 
monthly concert at the National Theatre 
under the baton of Amadeo Roldan. 
Weber’s Freischutz Overture, Bee- 
thoven’s fifth symphony, Stenka Razine 
by Glazounow and three Spanish dances 
by Granados were interpreted by the 
orchestra with success. 

Maestro Pedro Sanjuan sailed re- 
cently for Los Angeles, Cal., via New 
Orleans. He is engaged to conduct a 
concert of Spanish music at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. 

Flora Mora, distinguished Cuban 
pianist and pedagogue, director of the 
new Associacién de Profesores y Alum- 
nos de Musica, sailed for Europe, early 
this month. She will attend the prin- 
cipal festivals in Germany and Austria. 

NENA BENITEz. 
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BAND ORGANIZED 
IN CEMENT 


Cement, Oxta., July 23—A city 
band, composed of twenty-four pieces, 
has been organized here under the di- 
rection of M. C. Harper of Oklahoma 
City. Harper is now in Cement, assist 
ing with the organization of the band. 
Cement is following the lead of many 
other small towns of Oklahoma in 
establishing a community band for 
music. Present plans call for band 
concerts of once a week during the 
summer with other programs to be 
given at different periods of the year. 
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Creole Music 


(Continued from page 22) 


courage had been strengthened by 
strong Spirits, so he swore glibly never 
to reveal voudou secrets and mayhap 
to kill those who did. His lips were 
then smeared with the warm blood of 
a newly-killed fowl and to the beating 
of a drum, to the tapping of many 
palms, he began to dance. 

The worshippers became intoxicated 
with motion. Bodies swayed, moans 
became screams and the ceremony 
rapidly plunged into a nauseous orgy, 
growing more unrestrained to the 
chant; 

Eh! Eh! Bomba, hen, hen! 
Canga bafii te 

Canga moune de le 
Canga do ki la 

Canga li 

What this means, I do not know. In 
fact, it seems to be the opinion of 
writers on.the subject that those in- 
canting it had forgotten, if ever they 
did know its meaning. This is plaus- 
ible, for the Negro of the time, more 
elemental than his white master, de- 
manded that music express emotions 
and not depend upon words to carry 
it. And while his chants had the same 
monotonous repetition characteristic of 
his songs and dances, it was the way 
they were moaned, shouted, screamed, 
which meant something. Words could 
convey little to a novice, his exhausted 
strength whipped on by liquor, his 
brain humming with an oath to kill all 
betrayers of his order. But the steady 
pounding of the music was able to 
drive him on furiously in his frenzy of 
dancing. 

Mr. Cable, giving the following chant 
in an article in Century Magazine 
acknowledges that none could have a 
fainter idea than he as to the meaning 
of the words: 


ee, 


SSS 
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of reading the mass backward to a 
peasantry which congregated in dense 
forests to commit every form of moral 
perversion, is not dissimilar in psy- 
chological aspects from the voudou 
orgy. Nor is it immensely different 
from the more restrained religious 
demonstrations of certain modern 
creeds. 

The serf probably left his hut for 
the forest because in those orgies he 
escaped an annihilatingly drab life. 
The Negro, hating the work forced 
upon him, laboring under the supervi- 
sion of overseers who (while certainly 
not Simon Legrees) felt entitled, like 
the modern employer, to the maximum 
of production, was a ready disciple for 
any creed which furnished dance. 
Further, the elaborate secrecy of the 
voudou dazzled an imagination for 
generations bred to the superstition of 
witch doctors, while the personality and 
craft of the voudou king or queen were 
often enough in themselves to draw 
him slinking into the swamp on nights 
appointed for the ceremony. 


Is Now N 


All this is gone now. Conditions 
which fostered this music have disap- 
peared and with them the music ceased. 
The slave no longer sings in the fields; 
the dances in Place Congo have long 
been prohibited and Place Congo is now 
Beauregard Playground with a 
ming pool for children; mighty 
voudou is practically ndén-existent, a 
feeble remnant only remaining .in the 
talisman trade of the Negroes. 

Unfortunately the melodies which 
accompanied these different phases of 
life were never systematically pre- 
served, and consequently a shameful 
paucity of records exists. Aside from 
historical association the music has 
little value, unless as thematic ma- 
terial for some composer who could 
create from the romance of Creo- 


Bia - te Va 


Ton-Existent 
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The truth is that voudou remains a 
mystery even to its origin. Saint-Meéry, 
the historian, attributes it to some par- 
ticularly savage slaves who introduced 
the cult into Santo Domingo, whence 
it found its way into Louisiana. Web- 
ster’s Distionary assumes that the word 
comes from the French Vaudois, an 
heretical group of Provencals accused 
of black magic by certain priests, and 
other authorities trace a resemblance 
between voudou and the vaudés, the 
latter presumably sorcerers guilty of 
abominable practices. 


Voudou in Asia 


But the fact remains that devil wor- 
ship—and voudou with its perverted 
adoration of a serpent god is a form 
of devil worship—has existed in Asia, 
Africa, Europe, wherever ignorance 
was so utter as to be degrading and 
life had little to offer. The Black 
Mass of the European serf, consisting 
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land, the tragedy of the quadroon, the 
plight of the slave with his dread and 
delight of the sinister voudou, a work 
reflecting that gay and adventuresome 
time. 


ArHens, Ga., July 17—The_ music 
series of the University of Georgia 
opened with a recital by Mrs. George 


F. Granberry, pianist, and Glen Stables, 
baritone, voice teacher at Converse Col- 
lege and the University Summer School. 
Mrs. Granberry has a clear and facile 
technic and a delightful style. Music 
by Gluck, Bach and Schumann was ad- 
mirably played by her. Mr. Stables’ 
resonant voice was handled effectively 
in songs by Wagner, Kramer and other 
composers. Wilson Price accompanied. 
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Oliver Denton, well known Ameri- 
can pianist, was asphyxiated, and a 
number of persons injured by smoke, 
when a fire destroyed the new Salle 
Pleyel in Paris on Thursday, July 19. 

Thousands witnessed a_ desperate 
battle by the firemen to master the 
flames, which started in the interior 
of the vast hall, supposedly from a 
cigarette dropped by a workman which 
set fire to padding being 
the lining of the walls in 
improve the hall’s acoustics. 


placed in 
order to 


The material loss will run into mil- 
francs includes the total 
destruction of the seats, hangings, paint- 


lions of and 
ings and decorations in the great con- 
hall and 
walls and roof. 


damage to the 
It will be well intd the 
next musical season before the perform 
ances, 
ized by 
and 


cert serious 


which have been largely patron- 
Americans residing in 
American visitors, 








Paris 
can be resumed 


n the big hall. However, the Salle 
Chorin, a small theatre in the same 
building, and the foyer and entry, which 


are of marble, suffered no damage. 

Denton, who lost his life, was in the 
part of the building given over to 
individual music studios, where he gave 
piano instruction. With several French 
students and teachers he was first ap- 
prised of the fire by great rolling waves 
of smoke which filled the entire build- 
ing. 

In the confusion Denton is believed 
to have started to rescue one woman, 
and both tried to reach a window, but 
were overcome by smoke on the way. 
The American’s body was found lying 
in the hallway by firemen after the 
flames had been subdued. 

Oliver Denton, who was 42 years 
old, was a native of Hempstead, L. I., 
but lived at 346 West Seventy-first 
Street, New York. When W assily 
Satanov came here to conduct the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in 1906 he 
was attracted by the young pianist’s 
talent and persuaded him to study 
abroad. Denton made his début with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in 
1913, after studying in Paris and Ber- 
lin. Since then he had toured with 
many leading orchestras both in this 
country and abroad. Since his début 
he had returned each season to New 
York for recitals in Aeolian Hall. He 
studied for a time with Ernest Hutche- 
son, Australian pianist, now head of 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation. Mr. 
Denton’s last recital in New York was 
in Town Hall, Feb. 7, 1928. 

Mr. Denton had gone to Paris to 
teach fifty American pupils in the 
school of Isadore Philippe. 
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OLIVER DENTON, PIANIST, SUFFO. 
CATED IN FIRE vs SALLE PLEYEL, 
PARIS 


ANTON GLOETZNER 
DIES IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, July 25.—Anton 
Gloetzner, widely-known Washington 
musician, who had been awarded many 
honors here and abroad, and who num- 
bered among his pupils Geraldine 
Farrar and many other famed artists, 
died at his residence here on July 18. 
Dr. Gloetzner was in his seventy-eighth 
year. He came to America in 1873, 
accepting .a position as professor of 
organ, piano, harmony, counterpoint 
and composition at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, where he received the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of music. During 
his professorship there he organized a 
large private piano class of which 
Geraldine Farrar and many noted local 
musicians were members. Dr. Gloetz- 
ner also founded the Wagner Society of 
Washington, of which Maud Powell, 
famous woman violinist, was a member 
for several years. 

His compositions included a sonata 
for the organ, for which he was award- 
ed a prize in a national competition of 
the American Guild of Organists. He 
was also given a prize for a polonaise 
for piano for the National Music 
Teachers’ Association, and received 
honorable mention for a composition for 
string quartet. He also wrote about 


thirty other compositions for violin, 
cello, voice and church uses. He was 
the first to introduce Max Reger’s 


music to Washington, as well as some 
previously unknown works of Richard 
Strauss. A. T. M. 
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MAYER ARTISTS ROVE 


Members of Art Family 
Visit Many Lands 


Members of the Daniel Mayer artistic 
family are scattered for the summer 
throughout the world. 

Dusolina Giannini is completing her 
Covent Garden season and will have a 
brief respite at a German sea resort 
during August and early in September. 
Late in September she will resume her 


operatic appearances in Germany and 
will tour Europe until early February, 
returning to this country at the end of 
that month. 

Mischa Levitzki, spending the summer 
at his home in Avon, N. J., will sail 
for Europe in September and returns 
for an American tour early in Febru- 
ary. 

Guy Maier is teaching in Munich. 
He will return in October to resume 
his tour with Lee Pattison, who whiles 
away his summer by holding master 
classes in Chicago. 

Lenora Sparkes is in Glen Cove, L. L., 
preparing a special Schubert program 
for next fall. Alice Paton, soprano, 
at her home, Dover, N. H., prepares 
programs and operatic réles for next 
winter. 

Making connections by motor, adds a 
recreational touch to Ernest Davis’ sum- 
mer engagements. Gil Valeriano is at 
Contentment Island, Conn., preparing 
for a coast to coast tour. Augusta 
Lenska is in Europe and Amy Ellerman 
in the middle west, while Marie Mor- 
risey resides in Chicago. 

Robert Steel spends his vacation in a 
peasant cottage at St. Gilgen, Austria, 
preparing for his Heidelberg Opera sea- 
son. Ivan Steschenko is at a New York 
camp as a guest artist. There he studies 
roles for his Philadelphia opera engage- 


ment. 

Alfred Blumen and Arthur Shattuck 
are in Europe, Irene Scharrer visits her 
English home, while Rita Neve, English 
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THE CHORUS OF PARKDALE PUBLIC SCHOOL, EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA, 
WHICH TRAVELLED 700 MILES TO WIN FOR THE THIRD TIME IN SUCCESSION 
THE PRIZE SHIELD IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SENIOR CHORUS EVENT AT THE 


192 ALBERTA MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


TAYLOR, WHO TRAINED THE CHOIR, AND J. NORMAN EAGLESON, 


IN THE LAST ROW IS MISS BEATRICE 


MUS. BAC. 


(TORONTO) SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC IN EDMONTON’S CITY SCHOOLS 


pianist, anticipates her return for Amer- 
ican recitals. 

Sascha Jacobsen, with his Musical 
Art Quartet, is in Baltimore, playing 
chamber music and preparing programs 
for next season. Stefan Sopkin teaches 
a summer class in Ithaca, and Evsei 
Beloussoff divides his time between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Horace 
Britt is teaching at Woodstock, N. Y., 
previous to his appearances in America 
and Spain. Madeleine Monnier is in 
Paris, and Marcel Grandjany is holding 
his harp classes at the Fontainebleu 
School of Music in France. The 
Stringwood Ensemble is studying novel- 
ties for next season. The Letz Quartet 
members are engaged in their individual 
teaching activities, and Adolph Bolm is 
in Chicago preparing novelties for his 
tour next season. 

Basile Kibalchich with his Russian 
Symphonic Choir are at Stony Point, 

rehearsing, fishing and drinking tea. 


TEATRO DEI PICCOLI 
HAS CONTINENTAL SUCCESS 


The Teatro dei Piccoli has just com- 
pleted its third tour of the Continent 
and has been received everywhere with 
enthusiasm. The genial theatrical insti- 
tution, which has delighted audiences 
for the last fourteen years with its 
marionette performances, has grown to 
real importance in continental art under 
the direction of its founder and pro- 
prietor, Dr. Vittorio Podrecca of Rome. 
The Teatro dei Piccoli appeared at the 
Theatrical Exhibition in Magdeburg, 
the musical exhibition in Frankfort, in 
Berlin, Wiesbaden, Hanover, Breslau, 
Budapest and The Hague. The three 
Scandinavian capitals received the per- 
formances given there with surprising 
enthusiasm and each demanded return 
engagements. After a tour of Switzer- 
land the Teatro will rest for the sum- 
mer. 


WILL TOUR SOUTH 


Judson Artists Booked 
for Extenswe Tours 


Artists under the direction of Concert 
Management Arhur Judson are heavily 
booked throughout the south for the 
1928-9 season. Two of the bureau's 
leading artists, Feodor Chaliapine and 
Giovanni Martinelli, will cover practi- 
cally the entire list of southern states. 
The Russian bass is booked to appear 
in Knoxville, Dallas, San Antonio, 
Houston, Little Rock, and Asheville. 
The Metropolitan tenor will make an 
extensive “swing” through Dixieland, 
giving concerts in Little Rock, Tulsa, 
Denver, San Antonio, Montgomery, and 
Louisville. . 

Sophie Braslau, American contralto, 
is scheduled to appear next season in 
Chattanooga, St. Louis, 
Paducah, El Dorado, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, and Brownsville. Herbert Hey- 
ner, English baritone who will tour this 
country for the first time next year, is 
booked for a three weeks’ southern tour, 
including recitals in Columbia, Spar- 
tanburg, and Sweet Briar. Heinrich 
Schlusnus, baritone of the Berlin Opera, 
will make his southern début in New 
Orleans in January. 

Concert Management Arthur Judson 
is sending three pianists into the south: 
Rudolph Ganz, with recitals in Little 
Rock, Jackson, Richmond, Staunton, and 
New Orleans; Joseph Lhevinne, appear- 
ing in Nashville, Shreveport, Dallas, 
St. Louis, Palm Beach, Columbia, and 
Spartanburg; Gitta Gradova, engaged 
for Nashville, Chattanooga, Baltimore, 
and Murray. Ss 

Among the violinists, Francis Mac- 
millen will give concerts in Louisville, 
Owensboro, Murray, Lexington, Bow- 
ling Green, Nashville, and Birmingham. 


sowling Green, 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
taAceee OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West Sist Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1346 

cy VOICE 
Salvatore Avitabile 9.2 9)ST ist 
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Studio 74, Metropolitan Opera House, 
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DIRECTO 
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Eleanor Cumings 
PIANIST-TEACHER—ACCOMPANIST 
MacDowell Club, 


New York City 
Residence Studio: Gramatan Parkways, 
Bronxville, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Ralph Douglass 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHING 
Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
3 ee sone House 


(By Appointment) 
Residence "Phone: Billings 6200 





had 


VOICE 
Arthur Lawrason SPECIALIST 


171 West 7ist ‘Street, New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 2091 
Caroline Lowe 


COACHING 
Chickering Studios—29 West 
Plaza 2690 


Many pupils appearing in concerts and 
musical comedies. 





TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
S7th Street 





F TEACHER 
Isidore Luckstone on anne 
200 West S7th Street New York 

Telephone: Circle 3560 





Fay Foster VOICE—DICTION 
Studio: a West lith bess York, N. Y. 


Steet ban Motegi 8 Lay 
Director 
ay 


Caroline Beeson Fry on GE. 
New ee Studio: Carnegie Hall 


White Plains Studio: 2 Orchard Parkway 
"Phone: White Plains 3200 








Mrs. J Harrison-Irvine 
Coach—Accompaniste 


Voice—Piano 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 





TEACHER 
Carl Haydn OF SINGING 


Seeiee SB Wee OS Sums, Hew Tak: Cy 

uyler 

Teese ere puree Eeremes Studios 
@th Street, New . 





Vincent V. Hubbard 

Successor hy 3 4 ° tired 

First assistant Dr. a. oS ’ 
24% Hunting Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Helen Allen Hunt conTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
5343 Street Boston, 





Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 


VOICE EXPERT — COACH—REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York 
All Appointments by Telephone—1472 Circle 


David H. Miller TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1707 Sansom S' 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Phone: Rittenhouse 9113 


Philipp Mittell 
Teacher of many well S ine artists 
Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 New York 


Mme. Katherine Morreale SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
178 West Tind Street New York City 
Phone: Endicott 7957 








VIOLINIST 








Homer Mowe 
VOICE TRAINING 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 2165 


Anthony Pesci TENOR 
OPERA—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Studios { 15 E. 38th St. New York 
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COMPOSER 
wee A Posner CONDUCTOR 


eacher 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT. 
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TEACHER 
Carl M. Roeder pe 
Technique, Interpretation, Normal Training 
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Stuart Ross PIANIST 
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Sole Associate teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
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Science and Art Blended in Creative Ex- 
pression—Author of “Lyric ee 
tion i 


row Im ion 
146 Central Park, 
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est New York, N. Y 
Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Charles Gilbert Spross 


PIANIST and COMPOSER 
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E always like to twitter about Gatti’s 


golden cage. The songbirds have gone 
and we really haven’t the slightest idea about 
what’s going on in Billy Guard’s sanctum or 
in Gatti’s own nest but every once in a while a 
scene shifter with a museum piece for one of 
Gatti’s revivals runs out the stage door and 
starts a rumor . . . We traced one rumor to 
Great Neck the other day but the hot weather 
is hard on amateur sleuths. 
Just what is keeping Gatti in town so late? 
. . . there’s no doubt that Gatti would like to 
be over in Milan chatting with Toscanini over 
a cup of tea... we have enumerated a number 
of reasons why Gatti is still here . . . which 
doesn’t hide the fact that none of them is 
the real and highly important reason and that 
anyway it’s nobody’s business but Gatti’s. The 
following causes and effects are muttered about 
by the Old Meanies. 


(1) Gatti’s teeth . . . “American dentists 
are so much better.” 


(2) Gatti’s metropolitan complex .. . it 
is difficult for Gatti to tear himself away from 
any great city. 

(3) Gatti is waiting for Deems Taylor’s 
libretto. 

(4) Gatti is waiting to see what the 
Metropolitan Real Estate Company is going 
to do about a new site (the 247th) for the 
Metropolitan. 

(5) Or can it be that Gatti is still con- 
ferring with Alda over next season’s contract ? 


More Opera Dope 

While on the subject of opera .. . it looks 
as if Norma with Ponselle in the title role, of 
course, will open the Metropolitan’s season 
.. . Strauss’s Egyptian Helen will positively be 
given the first week . . . perhaps at a Saturday 
matinee. . . and Respighi’s La Campana Som- 
mersa will probably be the next novelty in 
order for presentation. 

Charlie Wagner, the manager, is spending 
most of his week-ends in Buffalo these days 
.. . he is running a stock company at the 
Erlanger and doing good business. 


Hang on to Your Coates 

Handsome Albert Coates won quite an ova- 
tion at the Stadium the other day . . . still, 
after the program, the wife was impelled to 
remark “the Brahms was lovely but the “Less 
Preludes” the better. 

Adolph Lewisohn, Lawrence Giltnan, 
Felix Fox, an army of Guggenheimers and 
several others all came in half an hour late 
but somehow room was made for them. 

&= Buffalo is the coolest city in the world— 
‘according to Nina Morgana, the Metropolitan 
soprano who is spending the summer there 
with her husband Bruno Zirato . . . Bruno 
is heading for two or three weeks at Ravinia. 


Our Tabloid Interview 
Albert Coates at the Majestic Hotel and at 
a friend’s 48th street apartment . . . with Miss 
Dorothy Lawton, 58th street librarian, sec- 
retary Henri Puntbriand, Dorothy Bartholo- 
mew and brother Arthur (wasn’t it) . . . and 
= : - n oie 
ree ese. Tiss, “Sirens Bldg. “Michigon Ave. 
—at Jackson Blvd. Telephone Harrison 2543-2544. 
—Margie A. McLeod, Business Manager. 
—Boston Office: Room 1011, 120 Boylston 
—Telephone Hancock 0796. William J. 
—M anager. 





Street 
Parker, 


Peter Hugh Reed, celebrated disc reviewer for 
this sheet, as chief cook. 

Mr. Reed cooked and cooked . . . Mr. Coates 
leaned back and staved off his appetite by 
devouring a dozen ripe plums . . . a dozen 
scrambled eggs, wagon loads of whole wheat 
bread, a bit of home made wine . . and 
Coates started talking . . . he is boyish, full 
of life, enthusiastic . . . “I’m an absolute 
modernist and I’m crazy about aviation .. . 
one of the greatest kicks I have experienced 
was viewing the world from a fast plane.” 

Mr. Coates, who tossed away the baton, now 
favors conducting in a pugilistic manner with 
both hands and does so. He was originally a 
cellist and pianist and now favors sport and 
golf shirts . . . he says there’s no rest in 
California . . when he has nothing else to do 
he and George Bernard Shaw don bath towels 
and sit around the shores of Lake Maggiore, 
frightening the natives. 
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Intimate Stuff 

Geraldine Farrar is living im an early Mc- 
Kinley house with a big garden in Ridgefield, 
Conn.—her papa, Syd Farrar, picked it out . . . 
Gerry tries to get the hot water heater to work 
. .. there are five bathrooms in the mansion and 
just enough hot water for two baths. 

She also motors, gardens, gives awry books, 
and wonders whether a gas refricerator is 
better than an electric one . . . she frequently 
inquires about Jeritza’s activities and a few of 
Gatti’s songbirds. 

Emma Redell, American songstress who has 
sung opera for several years at Barmen-Elber- 
feld, sends a card from Madeira on her way 
from New York to London and Cape Town 
where she has a concert tour through South 
Africa. 

Minor Travelogues:—Billy Murray, Bald- 
win piano bulwark, had a rough trip on the 
New Bedford line from Nantucket a few 
weeks ago. Walter Koons, II, is out at Nan- 
tucket training his ear on sirens and foghorns. 
A Musical Miscellang 

Francis MacMillen and wife, both pleasingly 
plump, wandered down Fifth Avenue the other 
day followed by a bassoon player from the 
Philharmonic. 

. and Max Rosen, violinist, gave Nanette 
Guilford, soprano, a gold snake covered with 
real snakeskin. 

is" Nanette’s papa—dubbed Gutman—has a 
swell hat place on 23d street—all hats $3.00. 
It’s called the “Guilford” shop. 

Mrs. Vince Astor is still traipsing to the 
Stadium most every night and emoting over 
the big pieces . . . the Astor’s big German 
built yacht is anchored off 85th street. 

News flash from abroad—Olive Fremstad 
once had her hair dyed red in Paris. 

Georges Zaslawsky, Beethoven Symphony 
conductor, is scheduled to play some- 
thing or other at the Silvermine Guildhall, 
Silvermine, Conn. . . . 

Lawrence Gilman ventured onto an 
street cross town car the other day. 

As They Do It in Paris 

Serge Koussevitsky, conducting an orchestra 
recently in Paris, asked Cecelia Hansen, violin- 
ist, how long she took to play the Mozart 
concerto. 

“Twenty-five minutes,” asserted Cecelia. 

“Let’s do it in sixteen,” beamed Kous- 
sevitsky—and they did. 

And the critics screamed for days. 
Utopia— 

Richard Crooks and Redferne Hollinshead, 
both tenors, were seen last week talking 
amicably in front of Steinway Hall by M. A. 
Scout Bauer. 


Hats and Coates 


The gay green felt hat worn by Albert 
Coates these days was a.gift from Charlie 
Chaplin and has Charlie’s autograph on the 
band . . . after a three day visit in Hollywood 
Coates was nicknamed “Hollywood Al” . . . 

“IT met hosts of friends and I had a grand 
romp with everyone from Mary Pickford to 
Norma Shearer (or vice versa as the case may 
be—Ed.) and—oh, yes, the climate is fine.” 


—All the material in these columas ig protected by 
—copyright, but any Loate, may 

—part therefrom without further permisnons, . 
—ing proper credit is given te MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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MME. ELLY NEY, PIANIST, 
AN y 





AND SOLOIST ‘AT THE - ied 
CLOSING CONCERT OF THE Neg RK 
MOZART FESTIVAL AT 
SALZBURG KURT ATTERBURG, SWEDISH COMPOSER 

WHO WON THE FIRST PRIZE OF $10,000 IN 
THE SCHUBERT CENTENARY CONTEST. 
HE AND HIS WIFE ARE ON THEIR SUMMER 

A TRIO-BUT NOT THREE OF A KIND! VACATION IN SWEDEN 

FRANCES PERALTA AND ROSA PONSELLE, 

SOPRANOS OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 

AND CLOSE FRIENDS, STUDY AND PLAY 

AT CAMP WAWBEEK, LAKE PLACID 





* 


THE CONTRALTO, 
THE SUMMER AT 
ITALY 





MME. SIGRID ONFGIN, AND HER 
SON ARE SPENDING MERANO, 
ROBERT STEEL, BARITONE, 

AND HIS ACCOMPANIST, KURT 

ADLER OF THE STAATS.-OPERA, 

BERLIN, AT ST. GILGER, AUS- 


TRIA 





MARY BOKEE, PUPIL OF GEORGE CASTELLE OF 
THE PEABODY CONSERVATORY, MR. CASTELLE, 
AND HILDA BURKE, SOPRANO OF THE CHICAGO 
CIVIC OPERA COMPANY AT EDGEWATER CAMP, 
WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 





CHARLES STRATTON, TENOR, 
READY FOR A _ DIP AT 
NANTUCKET 


a 


WESTON GALES, CONDUCTOR AND BAYREUTH COAC ; ; SSES ; 

; one : ot > 444 d . ACH (WI GLASSES N 
REAR ROW) RELAXES W ITH A_ PARTY OF FRIENDS, INCLUDING \ AURITZ 
MELCHIOR (LEFT CENTER) IN A BAYREUTH CAFE Re 





AUSTIN CONRADI, THE AMERICAN 
PIANIST, HOOKS A SMALL BROOK 
TROUT ON HIS VACATION 








